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THE 


Introductory  Preface. 

HE  Subjeft  ofWifdom,  or  Human 


Underftanding,  is  no  doubt,  juftly 
to  be  efteem’d  and  regarded,  as 


the  mod  weighty,  moft  confiderable,  mod 
valuable  and  neceilary  Confideration  we  can 
treat  of,  or  imploy  ourfelves  in,  fince  the 
mod  material  Affairs  of  human  Life  depend 
upon  it,  as  well  as  in  a  great  Meafure  (and 
in  all  probability)  our  eternal  Bleffings,  or 
future  Comforts  of  Joy  and  Felicity. 

This  Subject  has  been  writ  upon  by  very 
great  Men,  both  in  France  and  England  ;  yet 
have  all  treated  it  after  a  quite  different 
Manner  to  this  (  and  have  perhaps)  every 
one  of  them  been  fo  very  obfcure  and  Me- 
taphyfical,  as  might  have  puzzled,  even  the 
Authors  themfelves,  a  little  after  their  hav¬ 
ing  writ.  !  have  rather  endeavour’d  here, 
an  eafy  Way  of  Thought  and  Style-,  fo  as 
to  adapt  or  fit  it  for  the  meaneft  Capa¬ 
city. 

I  have  in  fome  Places  quoted  Mr.  Lochy 
where  his  Thoughts  feem’d  reafonable }  ne- 
verthelefs,  I  do  not  for  that  pretend  to  vin¬ 
dicate  his  Principles,  or  any  way  to  enter 
into  the  Difpute  betwixt  him  and  Mr  .Lee,  the 
Method  here  (I  think)  being  entirely  foreign 
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to  that  :  However,  wifh  to  do  all  Mankind; 
Juft  ice;  and,  although  his  Antagonift  alledges: 
ftrongiy,  and  accufes  him  with  the  worft  of 
Principles,  (as  is  but  too  common  among  all 
Difputants  *, )  yet  iince  he  does  not  own  it, 
but  rather  writes  the  plain  contrary ,  I 
think  good  Men  (as  well  as  in  the  Law)  ate 
obliged  in  Juftice  and  Confcience,  to  put  the 
belt  Conftru&ions  upon  Mens  Words  and 
Writings  }  for  without  that,  there  is  no 
living :  Do  we  not  daily  fee  the  belt  Inten¬ 
tions  Miiconftru&ed,  and  the  moll  ferious 
Subje&s  turned  to  ridicule. 

Yet  1  cannot ,  but  on  the  other  Handt 
own,  that  Mr.  Loch  has  writ  in  a  yery  My- 
ftical  Way  or  Manner,  and  as  Mr.  Lee  fays, 
lias  brought  us  a  new  fpawn  of  Words;  itti 
may  probably  be  own’d  too,  that  the  la t ten 
has  follow’d  him  far  enough  ;  but  may,  per¬ 
haps  be  in  this,  as  in  Fighting,  when  once: 
heated,  are  loath  to  part. 

Mr.  Lee  alfo  fi nds  fault  with  Mr.  Locked 
Senfe  of  the  Word  Idea,  which  is  not,  he:; 
fays,  to  be  underftood  or  allowed  of,  in  fuchi 
general  Terms,  but  dift  inguifhes  betwixt  Ideasi* 
and  Modes,  Powers,  abftradf  Notions,  &c. 

But  if  this  fame  fhall  be  found  fault  with,r. 
as  too  general  a  Terra  in  mine  likewife,  let!! 
them  confider,  that  it  is  but  a  Word ;  andl 
that  any  of  the  others  will  ferve  my  turn  a$i! 
well,  iince  it  is  piain,  that  any  manner  of 
Ideas,  whether  limple,  complex  or  compound,, 
or  any  manner  or  fort  of  mixed  or  unmixedj 
Modes,  or  Powers,  or  any  general  or  parti¬ 
cular  abftrad:  Notions,  or  what  Notions  they 
•pill,  either  confidered  diftinft  from  Ideas*, 
'.  *  *  *  or 
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or- ho.w  acquired,  or  in  what  Senfe  they 
pleafe,  or  whatfoever  Way  they  will,  or  un¬ 
der  (land  innate  Ideas,  &c-  any  of  all  which 
can  be  of  no  Ufe  or  force,  if  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  be  wrong  •,  fo  that  in  this  Cafe,  all  can 
only  amount  to  a  difpute  about  Words. 

For  no  Notions  whatever  will  make  a 
Changlin-gor  foolifh  Mart  to  reafon  Rights 
neither,  I  think,  can  any  one  difpute  his  be¬ 
ing  a  Man,  any  more  than  a  wife  Man’s  being 
fo  j  who  by  fome  Accident  is  become  chang¬ 
ing,  foolilh  or  mad  *,  the  firff:  only  being  before 
the  Birth,  or  in  the  Womb,  the  other  there¬ 
after.  Neither  are  we  any  way  to  doubt  of 
his  being  a  Man,  let  him  be  in  what  Shape  or 
Form  foever,  or  although  with  e’er  fo  little 
Senfe,  if  we  can  but  fuppofe  him  to  be  of 
the  Animalcule  in  femine  A/fafculino  }  fince 
they  are  no  more  doubted  to  be  the  Animal 
or  humane  Creature  already  form’d  and 
whofe  very  tender,  fof t*  and  flexible  Parts, 
we  know  ever  has,  and  will  be  capable  of 
many  various,  monftrous,  and  uncommon,  or 
different  Shapes,  Modellations  or  Formations* 
more  particularly  in  the  Womb,  while  the 
Parts  are  fo  very  apt  to  yield,  or  fo;  tender^ 
foft  and  delicate,  than  afterwards* 

The  whole  Defign  of  this  Treatife,  is  to 
fhew  tire  vaft  Variety  and  Difference  in  the 
Organization,  or  the  various  Forms  of  hu¬ 
man  Creatures,  as  well  as  in  all  other  TffifigS 
of  the  Creation  *,  and  as  there  are  fo  mahy 
Degrees. or  different  Formations  among  Men, 
fo  their  Inclinations,  Tempers,  Faflions,  nnd 
Opinions,  will  be  as  various  }  nor  ought  this 
any  wav  to  make  Truth  or  Agreement  to  be 
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doubted  or  put  in  Queffion-,  fince  I  undef^ 
ftand ,  that  either  to  be  immediately  from 
God,  or  from  the  common  Condefcention, 
of  Nearnefs  of  Agreement  (of  any  Thing 
or  Propofirion  )  among  wife  Men,  not  ha¬ 
ving  any  material  or  expreflahle  Difference: 
in  their  Thoughts,  but  obferving  the  great: 
Rules  of  the  Almighty,  or  of  moral  and  na¬ 
tural  Religion,  tending  all  to  the  Benefit  oft 
human  Society  :  For  we  can  in  no  way  be 
ferviceable  to  him  *,  fo  that  all  he  commands: 
us  muff:  be  for  our  own  proper  Benefits, 
either  prefent  or  future. 

I  have  given  a  full  Definition  of  Wifdom, 
which  in  few  Words,  I  underftand  to  be  the 
Souls  ading  in  a  well  organized  Body,  with 
juff  Inftruments,  Ideas,  or  Notions;  which 
will  undoubtedly  tend  to  the  Benefit  of  So- 
ciety.  As  to  Faith,  or  revealed  Religion, 
that,  [  think,  muff  be  allowed  to  be  the  par¬ 
ticular  Gift  of  God.  But  if  it  be  aliedged, 
Chat  I  take  the  Word  Wifdom  in  too  large 
or  general  a  Senfe  ;  I  anfwer,  that  all  its 
Properties  or  Faculties,  as  Prudence,  Under-* 
ftdnding,  Reafoning,  Judgment,  &c .  are 
only  its  Branches,  or  have  fuch  a  Connedion, 
that  the  firft  comprehends  all  ^  and  there¬ 
fore  1  think  not  neceffary  to  multiply  Words, 
which  for  not  making  Confufiqn,  I  have  al¬ 
together  endeavour’d  to  avoid  *,  for  if  the 
Organization  be  wrong,  we  fhall  fiad  them 
all  wanting. 

The  Intention  of  this  whole  Treatife  being 
entirely  from  a  Defire  to  ferve  Mankind,  if 
pofllblefor  me  fo  to  do,  this  being  my  whole  De- 
iign ,  and  thus  I  hope  it  will  be  received  with 

a  good 
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u  good  Meaning ,  which  is  to  give  great 
Allowances  •,  for  the  neceffary  Variations  of 
Temperaments,  and  the  differences  of  Opi¬ 
nions,  not  to  difpute  Trifles  *,  but  to  be 
very  careful  of  being  too  hot  or  warm  in 
thofe  Things  efpedaily,  which  cannot  be 
agreed  on  by  all  wife  and  virtuous  Men  : 
Yet  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Lee  obferves,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  deference  due  to  Government, 
to  determine  Matters  of  Difcipline,  for  Peace, 
Unity  and  Concord. 

As  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  that  being 
out  of  my  Sphere,  or  beyond  my  Reach,  is 
what  I  have  not  enter’d  into,  but  leave  the 
Definition  to  thofe  who  know  more  about 
it.  I  only  confidet  the  Body  and  it  toge¬ 
ther,  while  in  a  compound  Being  *,  and  have 
endeavour’d  to  fhow,  that  the  juft  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  are  al¬ 
together  owing  to  the  Perfection  orRxaCtnefs, 
of  the  Organization,  although  I  am  fenfible 
there  may  be  bad  EfFeCb,  from  wrong Repre- 
fentations  or  Ideas,  without  any  defed  in 
the  Body. 

I  know  thattreating  on  flich  Subjects, often¬ 
times  lay  Men  open  to  be  villainoufly  branded 
or  ftigmatized,  with  fome  bafe  Name,  as 
Atheift,  Deift,  Sceptick,  &c.  without  taking 
the  Trouble,  or  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
things  to  Reafon  or  Scripture  i  fo  he  who 
firft  mention’d  the  AntifoJes^  was  put  in  the 
Inquifition.  But,  alas!  for  Religion  thefe 
noify  hypocritical  Zealots,  think  they  have 
enough,  if  they  go  but  frequently  to  Church  ; 
yet  I  wifh  they  may  not  reafonably  be  found 
to  be  the  greateft  Atheifts,  fince  often  de- 
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monflrated  by  their  AdHons  ^  they  neither 
believe  God  or  Devil,  but  make  large  Pre- 
ten  (ions,  as  a  Cloak  to  their  farther  Knavery. 
I  wi(h  that  the  ASions  of  Mens  Lives  were 
regarded,  rather  than  Words,  fince  from  that, 
1  think,  we  can  belt  judge  ofaMan’sThoughts*, 
for  the  greateft  Charlatans  and  Pretenders 
have  the  fineft  Words  of  Speeches. 

My  endeavours  in  thefe  few  Sheets  is  to 
fhew  in  what  Wifdom  truly  con  fills,  to  ex¬ 
po  fe  Vanity  and  ufelefs  Learning,  to  unite 
us  with ,  our  different  Opinions,  Seds  of 
Parties,  into  find  Friend fhip,  or  into  one 
common  Society  of  good  Men.  And  far  from 
any  Thought  of  adding  to  the  many  lamen¬ 
table  Diftradions,  Divifions,  and  Diforders, 
now  fo  common  among  Chriftians.  I  fhould 
be  very  forry  if  it  did  in  the  leafl  Vanda¬ 
lize,  or  difoblige  any  Ecclefiaftick,  (but  ra¬ 
ther  thought  to  have  dedicated  it  to  one  ) 
but  hope  it  will  be  well  receiv’d  among  wife 
and  good  Men. 

The  whole  is  altogether  aim’d  at  the 
foolifh,  mad,  or  vicious,  the  proud,  vain, 
or  ambitious,  the  too  much  interefled  and 
avaritious,  the  quarrelfome  Difputants  , 
Wranglers,  or  envidious,  the  knavifh,  fef- 
fifh,  evil  natured,  and  foolifh  Zealots,  Big- 
gots,  Hypocrites,  or  the  cunning  and  great 
Pretenders  to  the  Purity  of  Religion,  and 
itrid  Devotion,  often  ferving  them,  only 
as  a  Cloak  to  cozen  .with.  1  have  expofea 
our  common  Follies  and  Vanities,  proceeding 
from  vicious  and  foolifh  Men  ,  who  have 
brought  us  into  extravagant  Modes,  filly 
Cuftoms  and  Manners*,  as  alfo,  that  wrong 

way 
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Way  of  thinking,  lince  Wifdom  and  Virtue 
IV  what  is  molt  valuable  in  this  World. 

In  Order  to  that,  the  Manner  and  Way 
I  have  taken,  is  entirely  different  from  any 
upon  that  SnbjeX }  and  therefore,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  fo  regular  in  the  Method,  I  hope  will 
be  more  eafily  excufed,  having  no  Path  to 
tread  in. 

The  firft  Thing  then  I  have  confldered,  is* 
the  different  Formations  of  Men,  as  the 
great  caufe  of  their  different  Capacities,  Paf- 
iions,  and  Inclinations*,  what  is  truly  to  be 
called  Wifdom,  or  that  Clearnefs  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  one  Man  above  another*,  as  alfo  what 
is  properly  to  be  call’d  Madnefs. 

I  consider  the  great  caufes  of  our  many 
foolifh  Bifputes  and  Quarrellings  ,  whether 
from  a  Vitiation  of  the  Organs,  or  the  wrong 
Reprefentation  of  Ideas,  Impreifions  of  Ob¬ 
jects,  or  Things,  or  from  the  Strength  or 
Power  of  Habit,  Cuftom,  or  Intereft,  either 
of  our  felves,  or  from  Friends.  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  expofe  our  wrong  Ways  of 
Thinking,  with  our  wrong  Valuation  of  Men 
and  Things.  The  Ufefulnefs  and  Value  of 
that  which  is  allow’d  by  all  good  and  wife 
Men,  to  be  truly  valuable  ;  the  XJnufefulnefs' 
of  other  Things  not  valuable*,  but  only  as 
faid  before,  proceeding  from  ambitious,  vi¬ 
llous,  and  foolifh  Men,  who  brought  Fools 
in,  to  dance  after  their  extravagant  Cu Items 
and  Follies. 

The  Organization  confldered,  with  fome 
Reflexions  on  real  Happinefs,  both  in  the 
i  fingle  Life  and  married  State.  The  conclu¬ 
sion 
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Hon  of  the  whole,  with  fome  hints  upon  the 
Education  of  Youth  in  general, 

I  have  made  my  Citations  of  Authors  „ 
without  any  refped  to  Sed,  or  Party  }  but 
have  readily  taken  what  I  found  good  ia u 
either.  I  thought  it  abfolntely  neceflary  to 
make  large  Quotations  of  fome  good  Au¬ 
thors,  the  better  to  fupport  my  own  Opini¬ 
on,  which  being  fome  what  new,  might  o« 
therwife  appear  too  ftrange  or  abfurd  \  ne- 
verthelefs,  I  doubt  not,  that  fome  of  thefe 
Notions  will  appear  very  furprizing  *,  and 
probably  ridiculed,  as  even  the  bell  Thoughts  ij 
at  firft  broaching  commonly  are.  Yet  I  beg 
the  Thoughts  may  not  be  too  rafhly  judged 
of,  but  duly  weighed,  fince,  at  leaft,  I  think 
will  bear  a  Con  fid  era  t  ion. 

Neither  have  I  levelfd  or  defign’d  againfi 
any  particular  Sed  or  Party,  but  have  omit¬ 
ted  any  Thing  I  thought  might  point  that 
Way,  my  whole  Intention  being  entirely  to 
apply  it  to  the  Wranglers,  Biggots,  or  foolifh 
of  any  Party  whatever,  whom  i  imagine  to 
be  all  the  fame  ;  and  by  ridiculing  the  Vices 
and  Follies  of  bad  Men  and  Fools,  may  make 
them  feek  after  Wifdora  and  Virtue  ;  fince  I 
believe  it  may  juftly  be  faid,  that  the  Big¬ 
gots,  Zealots,  Wranglers  and  Hypocrites  of 
all  Religions  are  the  fame  *,  and  its  like  may 
fuffer  a  Qu<ery,  whether  the  wife  Men,  and 
good  Men,  bad  Men,  or  mad  Men  ;  the  vir¬ 
tuous,  the  foolifh,  and  the  quarelfome  are 
not  fo  to :  For  this  I  think  may  be  confider’d 
differently  from  Faith,  reveal’d  Religion,  or 
Chriftianity,  the  particular  gift  of  God. 


I  have 
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I  have  quoted  what  I  thought  good,  either 
of  Pfofe  or  Verfe  *,  efpecially,  fince  there  are 
fome Stomachs  which  cannot  digeft  dull  Profe, 
without  the  Sauce  of  a  little  Poetry*,  fo  there 
are  others  as  fplenetick,  who  cannot  digeft 
Verfe.  I  therefore  beg,  that  each  Man  may 
only  take  what  he  likes ,  and  if  he  finds  any 
one  good  Thought, that  I  think  is  fufficient  Re- 
compenfe  for  any  Charge  orTrouble  of  Read* 
ing,  and  enough  to  attone  too,  for  a  thou- 
fand  trifling  Faults.  That  there  are  a  great 
many  Errors  in  it,  I  do  not  much  doubt  *,  yet 
wife  Men,  I  hope,  will  have  regard  to  the 
Intention,  and  confider  the  whole,  take  wh3t 
Is  good,  and  leave  the  bad,  fince  as  Mr.  Pope 
fays, 


Whoever  thinks ,  a  fanltlefs  piece  to  fee-, 
Thinks  what  ne  er  was7  nor  is7  nor  .e’er  Jhall  be. 


^  Mon* 
ileur  Paf- 
caTs,  and 


the  belt 

But  how  much  more  *  amifs  may  we  not  thoughts 
reafonably  expedl  that  which  is  out  of  a  com-  arefcat- 
inon  Road,  as  this  is:  It  is  true,  that  thofe tef’<l}and 
who  keep  at  their  own  Trot  in  a  common 
Path,  are  more  fecure,  or  in  no  great  Dan-  Mr.ioJr? 
ger  of  going  much  aftray^  and  as  true,  that  wereQri- 
there  is  but  little  probability  of  their  making  ginaily, 
great  Difcoveries.  norf.c/ri 

Other  Men  who  dare  to  venture  mofe^^^H11 
boldly,  although  it  do  not  fucceed  to  expefia-  ^ence  jjJ 
tion  (that  difapointment  is  enough  )  ought  obferv*d> 
{till  to  be  commended  if  the  Defign  was  good,  wherethe 
1  think  Mr.  Dryden  has  fomething  to  this  Fur-  Author's 
pofe,  that  brave  Spirits  dare  to  take  a  flight,  tJrtisthe 
or  faatch  aThought  out  of  the  common  Road,  juftnefsof 

Thought 
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I  muft  own,  that  I  fliew’d  the  Defign  id 
two  or  three  different  Hands  ^  the  one  or 
two  very  ranch  approv’d,  while  the  other- 
found  faulty  the  one  efteem’d  Poetry,  the 
other  not  y  the  one  alledg’d  it  was  a  Satyr 
*It  is  too  againftall  Mankind,*  and  therefore  would  ne- 

Worldhe  Ver  agr^ea^e  t0  the' World  •,  the  other  dif- 
loves  to  'm  Opinion,  and  fa  id,  that  was  the 
be  flat-  heft  of  it,  of  as  fait  for  feafoning  it,  would 
ter’d.  for  that  be  no  lefs  efteem’d  by  wife  and 

virtuous  Men  j  the  firft  defir’d  to  take  out 
fuch  Parts,  the  other  bid  let  all  alone,  &c- 
1  was  now  in  more  doubt  what  to  do  then 
before,  but  accidently  calling  my  Eye  ori 
Monlieur  Bruiere  upon  Eloquence,  has  fome- 
thing  to  thisPurpofe,  that  M^n  give  very  va¬ 
rious  and  different  Opinions  of  a  Manufcript, 
few  he  fays  fpeak  frankly  or  rightly  of  it ; 
and  if  the  Author  were  to  leave  or  ftrike 
felt  cTony  0U^  ^cording  t0  eacM'  Man’s  Fancy, no  Book 
demrfd "a  W0lJld  ever  aPPear  the  World.  Why,  fure 
Manu-  *  then  fay  1,  it’s  even  fo,  for  which  all  ffiall 
fcript  ftand  without  any  Alteration.  1  then  plainly 
over-  conclude,  fo  many  Men  To  many  Minds,  of 
Night  as  fQ  many  ^ofes,  fo  many  Opinions  of  different 

nothing, r  EMds  *,  is  it  not  plain,  if  two  of  three  Women 
yet  on  fe-  go  into  a  Silk  Shop  or  Mercers,  the  one  likes 
cond  plain  Silk,  the  other  flower’d  ,  fine  likes  one 
viewing  Colour,  the  other  fome  other  Colour,  &c. 

next  ^  guc  pays  ^y  priend,  you  mnft  pleafe  the 
found Ul^  generality  of  the  World,  or  be.  in  danger  of 
many  ex- being  banter’d,  laugh’d  and  hifs’d  at  *,  as  to 
cel  lent  that  faid  I,  my  endeavours  are  to  pleafe  the 
Things  one  w^fe  Man  in  a  Thoufand,  Solomon  Men- 
in  it%  tions,  if  1  do  that,  I  gain  my  End,  the  999 

may  laugh  on  *,  if  a  Man  (lands  in  fear  of 
,  being 
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feeing  laugh’d  at,  he  mull  follow  or  run  along 
with  the  mobbifh  croud  of  Fools,  and  will 
dare  to  do  but  little  good  in  this  World:  I 
Do  we  not  fee  that  a  Wit,  a  Harlequin,  or 
Merry-Andrew,  will  ridicule,  out-banter  and 
rally  the  wifeft:  Men  upon  Earth,  the  molt 
facred  Things  are  fo  treated,  fo  even  the  Scri¬ 
ptures  likewife,  and  the  greateft:  and  belt  of 
Men  with  their  A&ions  daily  ridiculed:  Much 
laughter  no  doubt  is  the  great  fign  of  a  Foot, 
as  in  much  Wifdom  there  is  much  Sorrow, 

(fays  Solomon)  the  Patron  of  Mankind  is  faid 
never  to  have  laugh’d  ,  Democritus  always 
weep’d,  &c.  Pythagoras  oblig’d  his  Scholars 
the  firft  five  Years  to  filence. 

No,  no,  if  the  wife  and  virtuous,  or  the 
one  Man  of  a  Thoufand  does  approve,  I  dare, 
with  an  undaunted  Courage  bravely  to  ftand 
the  ihock  againfl  Crouds  of  Fools,  and  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Men  full  of  Diftra&ion,  Folly  and 
Madnefs.  How  very  well  does  our  forefaid 
Authour  fay  in  his  Criticifm . 

Pride ,  Malice ,  Folly ,  againfl  Dryden  rofe , 

In  i various  Shapes  of  Critic  ks7  Parfons ,  Beaus  y 
But  Senfe  furviv d7when  merry  Jefis  were  pafl7 
For  rifing  merits  will  buoy  up  at  lafl. 

Envy  will  merits  as  itJ  Jhade  pur  flue  7 
But  as  a  Jhadow  proves  the  fubflance  too • 

But  before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  omit  to  tell 
my  Reader,  what  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  it  is  a 
folly  to  anfwer,  where  People  come  with  an 
evil  Defign  or  Intention,  only  for  the  fake  of 
caveling  or  difputing  •,  do  we  not  fee3  that 
'  >/  -  v  the 
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*  Yet 
as  far  as 
my  abili¬ 
ty  fhall 

mil  be 
ready  to 
folve 
doubts  or 
dificul- 
ties  in  a 
friendly 
Manner, 
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the  greatefl  Truths  are  difputed,  both  within 
and  without  the  Schools ;  nor  did  I  ever 
know  or  hear  of  any  that  could  not  have  an 
anfwer,  where  People  had  a  mind  to  cavil, 
as  its  faid,  a  W-~-re  is  never  without  an 
Excufe.  Nor  is  there  ever  any  good  done  that 
*  way,  except  when  in  a  friendly  Conver- 
fation  ,  becaufe  otherwife  they  come  with  as 
Prejudice  and  Refolution  not  to  be  convinc'd,, 
and  am  ever  refolv’d  to  baulk  all  fuch  quarrel- 
fome  Gentlemen.  Mr.  Butler  fays. 

Its  ft  range  how  fome  Mens  Tempers  futt7 
Like  Bawd  and  Brandee  with  Difpute. 

That  for  their  own  Opinions  ft  and  fa  ft , 

Only  to  have  them  claw’d  and  canvas*  <L 
So  the  ancient  Stoicks  in  their  Porch , 

With  fierce  Difpute ,  maintain  d  their  Church , 
Beat  out  their  Brains ,  with  fight  and  ftudyy 
To  prove  that  virtue  is  a  Body • 


Neither  is  there  any  Thing  that  may  not  be 
mifconftru&ed  or  wrefted  to  a  wrong  Senfe, 
where  People  incline  to  it,  and  the  mifrepre- 
ientiag  of  one  Word,  may  give  occafion  to 
their  writing  a  Thoufand  Books  of  Difpute  or 
Controverfy  *  in  fine, there  is  no  end  of  depu¬ 
ting.  But  now,  laftly,  I  muff  take  notice  of 
the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  my  Writing  or 
Style,  without  pompous  Words  and  gawdy 
Trappings, now  much  more  ftudy’d  than  good 
Thought,  Sincerity,  Virtue,  or  Truth,  which 
we  fhall  always  find  to  appear  cloath'd  in  the 
fimplefi:  Manner  ,  and  yet  this  Truth  fhines 
fo  bright,  that  Mortals  cannot  abide  the  difl 

covery 
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covery  thereof,  he  can  only  behold  its  Beauty, 
who  rejeSs  Falfliood.  Mr  .Pope  fays. 

Others  for  language ,  all  their  care  exprejs , 

And  valve  Booksy  as  Women  Men  for  drefs. 
Words  are  like  Leaves ,  and  where  they  mofl  abound ^ 
Much  Fruit  of  Senfey  beneath  is  rarely  found)  &C. 

For  Men  may  fpend  their  time  only  in  the 
knowledge  of  Words,  foWit  and  Punning,  or 
even  thinking  and  fpeaking  are  to  be  improv’d 
or  to  be  learned  as  Bufinefles  ^  and  he  who  is 
good  at  the  one,  is  rarely  fo  at  two,  for  what 
we  get  the  one  way,  we  iofe  the  other  :  It  is, 
however,  moll  certain,  that  fome  Men  will 
come  a  greater  Length,  or  are  better  fitted 
for  one  Study  then  another. 

But  to  conclude,  after  all  Apologies  for 
Errors,  Irregularities,  Simplicity  of  Words. 
Style,  &c-  What  Hazards  do  they  not  run 
who  write,  of  being  envied  or  defpifed  ?  And 
yet  the  great  Prize,  the  very  bell  we  can 
expert  is,  as  Mr.  Cowley  very  well  fays  of  his 
Mufe, 

The  reward  is  but  with  popular  breathy 

And  that  too  after  Death , 


Definition 
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BY  Idea,  I  underiland  the  Stamps,  Impref* 
iions?  Tablets,  or  Reprefen  tations  of 
Things,  Obje&s  or  Words,  faid  to  be  made, 
Ramp'd,  or  imprinted,  in  the  Subltance  of 
the  Brain,  whether  fo  from  common  touching, 
or  by  any  Means  or  Modellation  of  the  Rays 
of  Light,  from  Objeds,  or  the  forc’d  Air  by 
Sounds,  or  by  Exhalations  to  the  Smelling, 
or  the  Aliment  in  Tailing.  Ideas  being  only 
the  Effects,  Remains,  or  Footfteps  of  Things, 
and  not  any  real  Thing  or  Body,  as  fome,  al¬ 
though  I  think  very  abfurdly  do  fuppofe. 
Neither  is  it  ftriftly  to  be  confin’d  to  the 
Greek  Word  dH  to  fee,  fince  Things  may 
have  the  fame  EfFedt  upon  any  of  the  other 
Senfes,  fo  as  to  make  an  Alteration  in  the 
Organization,  by  which  the  Soul  becomes 
fenfible  of  fuch  a  particular  Alteration  of  the 
Inftruments  or  Organs. 

N  B.  That  this  is  only  a  Word  or  Ex- 
preflion  ,  and  that  if  we  confider  innate 
Ideas,  in  what  Senfe  foever,  or  make  ufe  of 
the  Words  Complex,  or  Compound,  Modes, 
Powers,  abftradt  Notions,  or  what  Notions 
we  pleafe  }  any  of  all  which  can  be  of  no 
greater  Force  againft  what  I  have  advanc’d* 
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Organization  of  the  Body. 


Rom.  ix.  20,  2i, 

Ndjy  but  0  man^  who  art  thou  that  refleffejl 
againftGod  ?  {hall  the  thing  formed  fay  to 
him  that  form’d  it ,  why  hafl  thou  made 
me  thus  ? 

Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay ,  of 
the  fame  lump ,  to  make  one  vejfel  unto 
honour ,  and  another  unto  dijhonour  ? 

TH  E  gre&t  and  wife  Creator  of 
all  Things,  Teems  to  have  been 
pleas’d  to  order  it  fo,  that  not 
any  one  thing  though  of  the  fame  Spe¬ 
ll  ties, 
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cies,  fhould  everyway  be  form’d  or  pro¬ 
portion’d  exactly  like  another ;  or  1 
believe  can  any  Man  fay  he  ever  could 
difcover  among  thofe  millions  of  Shells 
and  Stones,  any  two  that  were  every 
way  and  exaftly  the  fame :  It’s  true,  we 
may  fometimes  believe  them  to  be  fo  by 
reaton  of  the  fmallnefs  of  Objects,  whofe 
Difference  we  cannot  fo  eafily  perceive, 
even  with  help  of  the  beft  Microfcopes ; 
but  we  are  not  fo  deceiv’d  in  large  Ob¬ 
jects,  where  we  much  more  eafily  fee 
the  different  Proportions  of  the  Two 
when  compared  together. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  two  People 
have  been  faid  to  be  fo  very  like  to  one 
another,  that  Strangers  have  frequent¬ 
ly  taken  the  one  for  the  other  ;  yet  I 
could  never  fee,  or  do  I  believe,  there 
ever  was  any  two,  as  that  by  the  Pa¬ 
rents,  or  a  long  Acquaintance,  and  ftri£t 
comparifon  in  prefence  one  with  the 
other,  and  at  full  Growth,  but  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  might  plainly  be  feen  by  the  naked 
Eye ;  and  by  the  fame  Rule,  that  Dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Face  or  Body,  muff  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  different  Proportions  of 
the  Bones,  Mufcles,  Veffels  or  Fibres, 
which  compofes  the  whole. 

And  Anatomifts  I  think  muff  readily 
agree,  to  the  many  perceptable  Diffe¬ 
rences 
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rences  there  are  to  be  found  in  all  Bodies 
when  differed  ;  or  I  queftion  whether 
any  one  can  fay,  that  he  ever  did  fee  a 
Scull  or  Bone  exactly,  and  every  way 
like  another ;  and  if  the  Difference  be 
much  in  large  ObjeCts,  in  all  probability 
there  is  the  fame  variation  in  little  Ones ; 
altho’  not  fo  eafily  to  be  feen  :  And  in 
this  the  Almighty  Creator  of  all  things, 
feems  to  have  fhewn  his  moft  wonderful 
and  miraculous  Power,  by  making  eve¬ 
ry  thing  even  of  the  fame  Species, to  differ 
one  from  another;  and  this  vafl  variety 
muff  occafion  much  more  Wonder, 
Pleafure  and  Admiration,  then  to  have 
had  but  one  thing ;  or  even  for  the  fame 
Species  of  Creatures,  to  have  been  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame,  would  have  afforded  no 
great  Satisfaction. 

Thus  the  Bodies  or  Mechanifm  of  all 
Animals  when  confidered,  is  furprizing- 
ly  wonderful!  and  that  of  Man  may  juft- 
ly  be  compar’d  to  a  Machine  or  Engine, 
made  up  of  Solids  and  Fluids.  The 
Solids  may  be  compar’d  to  Columns  or 
Pillars,  Beams,  Pullies,  Ropes,  Sives, 
Strainers,  Channelsand  Citterns;  whicli 
altogether  ferve  for  the  carrying  on  and 
fecerning,  or  {training  the  Liquids, 
Fluids,  or  Juices.  And  again,  the  faid 
Fluids  by  Bydroftatic  force  power 

B  2  •'  •  give 
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give  motion  to  the  Solids,  by  which 
means  feme  part  or  the  whole  Machine 
a&s. 

The  Bones  may  be  accounted  the  Pil¬ 
lars,  or  Bafis  of  this  Engine,  to  which  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Solids  are  fatten’d,  and  are  the 
Origine  and  Infertion,  or  beginning  and 
ending  of  all  the  Mufcles  of  die  Body. 

That  the  Blood  or  Fluids  of  Animals, 
differs  as  well  as  the  Solids,  feems  very 
probable ;  or  the  different  Proportions 
of  the  Grumous  and  Serous,  or  more 
glutinous,  fait  or  thin.  Yet  whether  to 
Attribute  the  different  Paflions  and  In¬ 
clinations  of  Body  and  Mind,  tothefe,  or 
to  the  folid  Structure  of  the  Body,  or  to 
both,  is  what  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine. 

Yet  it  feems  much  more  reafonable  to 
me  for  its  Proceeding  from  fome  fuch 
Caufe,  then  from  the  ftrength  of  any 
particular  Ideas. 

This  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  oh= 
ferv’d,  in  the  Form  or  Figure  of  the  crab 
Faced,  where  ill  Nature  may  generally 
befeenir  the  Face;  and  if  we  fometimes 
err  in  that  Knowledge,  I  believe  it  will 
rather  be  found  to  proceed  from  our 
want  of  ftudying  that  Art  fo  much,  as 
fome  of  the  x4ncients  were  ufed  to  do; 
rather  then  from  the  uncertainty  of  that 
Rule.  :  '  It 
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It  may  likewife  be  obfervM,  that  the 
Indians,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  remote 
Climates,  of  an  human  Form  and  Dif- 
pofition,  are  much  the  fame  in  Temper 
and  Inclinations,  as  thofe  of  that  human 
Form  are  with  us ;  although  their  com¬ 
mon  ObjeCts  or  Ideas  may  not  be  exact¬ 
ly  the  fame  with  ours,  yet  all  agree 
with  us  in  the  fame  common  Principles 
of  Reafon,  howfoever  much  we  may 
differ  in  Religion ,  or  Metaphyfical 
Thoughts,  owing  to  Education,  Myfte- 
ries,  or  Matters  of  Faith. 

It  is  faid  that  the  King  of  France ,  hav¬ 
ing  fent  fome  of  his  Church  Miffiona- 
ries,  with  an  Ambaffy  to  the  King  of 
Siam ,  bid  tell  him  that  he  wifh’d  him 
very  well ;  and  as  a  Demon  ft  ration  of 
his  good  Wifhes,  told,  that  he  had 
fent  thofe  who  would  inftruft  him  in 
hi$  own  Religion  (the  Chriftian  Faith) 
which  was  the  only  way  to  Salvation  or 
future  Happinefs ,  and  the  greateft 
Compliment  he  could  make  him  ;  His 
Anfwer  was,  That  he  very  heartily 
thank' d  the  King  of  France  for  his  good 
Wifhes  towards  him,  yet  that  he  could 
not  believe,  but  the  great  and  Om¬ 
nipotent  Creator,  could  have  made  us  all 
of  one  Opinionand  Religion,  had  he 
thought  fit ;  but  that  it  feeufd  to  be 

B  j  his 
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his  divine  Will  and  Pleafure,  he  fhould 
be  worfhip’d  in  different  Ways  and 
Manners.  Mr.  Cowley  from  Manilius  , 
compares  Man  to  a  Game  at  Chafe; 
where  Kings,  Knights  and  Pawns  play 
their  different  Parts :  He  fays, 

What  e'er  thefe  feem ,  what  e’erPhilofophy , 
And  Senje  and  Reafon  tell  ([aid  I) 

Thefe  things  have  Life ,  Election,  Liberty . 

IPs  their  own  Wifdom  moulds  their  State, 
Their  Faults  and  Virtues  make  their  Fate , 
They  do,  they  do,  faid  1 :  but  Jlraight , 

Lo ,  from  my  enlightned  Eyes  the  Mijls  and 

{Shadows  fell. 

That  hinder  Spirits  from  being  yifible ; 

And  lo  I faw  two  Angels  played  the  Mate . 
With  Man  alas  l  no  other  way  it  proves , 

An  unfeen  hand  makes  all  their  moves ; 

And  jome  are  great,  and  fome  are  fmall. 
Some  climb  to  good,  fome  from  good  Fortune  ; 
Some  wife  Men,  and  fome  fools  we  call, 
Figure s,al as !  of  Speech, for  dejliny  plays  us  all . 


But  to  return  from  this  Digreffion  as 
before,  to  the  Stru&ure  of  the  Body ; 
it  feems  neceffarily  to  follow,  that  if  it 
be  poffible  for  two  Engines  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  the  fame,  they  muft  confequently 
do  one  and  the  fame  Offices;  or  the 
nearer  they  come  in  likenefs  to  one  ano¬ 
ther 
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ther ;  the  nearer  they  will  perform,  and 
the  greater  the  difproportion,  the  more 
muft  the  Difference  in  the  Performance 
of  their  Offices  be.  /  ’ 

The  fame  then  may  reafonably  be 
faid  of  all  Animals,  and  confequently 
of  human  Creatures ;  fo  that  Men 
and  Women  (as  well  as  other  Crea¬ 
tures)  fuch  as  Brothers  and  Sifters,  &c. 
who  come  neareft  in  likgnefs  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  are  generally  near  in  Temper. 

I  know  it  may  be  objefted ,  that 
this  Rule  does  not  always  hold ;  but  it’s 
probable  they  may  Miftake,  from  not 
confidering  it  rightly.  As  for  Example, 

If  two  who  feem  to  be  like  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  are  not  however  near  in  Temper, 
altho’  like  in  Face,  may  be  very  different 
in  their  Bodies,  each  part  of  which  dif¬ 
fers  as  much  as  a  Face  ;  but  altho’  e’en 
like  in  Body  too,  yet  the  Form  of  the 
Head  or  Brain,  which  is  the  principle 
part  to  be  notic’d,  may  be  very  much 
different.  On  this  occafion  the  common 
Saying  may  well  be  applyed ;  He  is  a. 

Fool,  has  got  a  knock  in  the  Cradle,  that 
is,  by  a  Stroak  or  Blow  when  young, 
has  made  a  Depreffion  of  the  Cranium 
or  Scull ;  fo  as  in  fome  meafure  to  al¬ 
ter  the  Form  and  Figure  of  the  Brain, 
which  hath  made  him  a  Changling. 

B  4  We 
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We  find  this  confirm’d  likewife  in 
People  come  to  Years,  where  they  have 
received  a  great  Wound  in  the  Head, 
or  Depreffion  of  the  Scull ;  they  after- 
wards  inclined  to  be  crazie,  efpecially 
when  the  Brain  has  been  any  way 
touch’d  or  affefted. 

And  this  Simplicity  or  Foolifhnefs  is. 
often  times  very  obfervable  in  the  Face, 
and  from  thence  we  may  very  often  judge 
of  the  Paftxons  and  Inclinations  of  the 
Mind. 

There  is  in  the  Eafi -Indies  a  Tygerifh- 
faced  fort  of  Elephant,  eafily  known  by 
the  Indians  who  catch  them  ;  which  are 
never  brought  to  bp  tame  or  docil  as 
the  other  Kind  are.  It  may  likewife  be 
obferv’d,  that  our  Wifdom  or  Capacity 
increafes  with  the  Organs,  and  often¬ 
times  alio  decreafes  with  them. 

Or  needs  it  feem  Arrange,  if  two  of  a 
Temper,  as  Brothers  and  Sifters  do  not 
agree,  fince  if  both  Paffionate,  it  is  irrt» 
pcffible  they  fbould, 

Mr.  Collier  in  his  Hijlorical  DJ0  ion  ary, } 
gives  an  Account  of  two  French  Counts, 
who  were  Brothers ;  and  fo  very  like  to 
onp  another,  that  it  was  fcarce  poffible  to 
tell  the  one  from  the  other  ;  and  were  as 
like  in  Temper,  Nature,  and  Conftitu- 
tion,  fp  that  when  the  one  was  Tick,  the 

other 
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other  was  fo  too,  and  were  very  much 
one  and  the  fame  in  their  Defires  and  In¬ 
clinations  :  He  alfo  Reports,  that  the  one 
dying  at  Home  in  the  South  of  Trance, 
when  at  the  fame  time  the  other  being  at 
Rome  in  Italy,  was  likewife  feiz’d  with  a  vi¬ 
olent  Fever  (of  which  the  Brother  dyed) 

:  but  although  in  the  fame  Diftetnper, 
and  was  at  the  Point  of  Death,  yet  re¬ 
covered  ;  which  might  partly  be  owing 
(though  not  very  perceptably  different) 
to  the  Strufture  of  the  Solids,  and 
Fluids  of  his  Body,  and  partly  to  the 
Difference  of  the  Air  and  Aliment, 
which  in  time  likewife  may  make  an 
Alteration  of  the  whole. 

Several  Inftances  of  this  Nature 
|  might  be  given,  but  fhall  only  add  one 
:  more,  to  my  own  Knowledge:  Which 
i  is  of  two  Brothers  (Twins,)  yet  alive, 
i  who  were  fo  very  like  to  one  another, 
that  few  could  diftinguifh  them,  but 
their  Parents.  A  Gentleman,  or  Friend 
of  theirs  coming  to  fee  them,  told  the 
;  Parents  over  Night,  that  he  would  lay 
.  a  Wager  certainly  to  diftinguifh  the 
r  two  Brothers  next  Morning;  and  the 
<  Mark  he  had  to  know  them  by,  was 
I  that  the  one  had  fhed  a  Tooth  that 
|  Evening,  but  the  Gentleman  to  his  great 
j  Surprife,  next  Morning  found  that  both 

the 
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the  one  and  the  other,  wanted  aTooth  in 
the  fame  Place,  for  the  fecond  had  call 
his  alfo  that  Night,  fo  that  he  could  not 
tell  which  was  which.  This  and  many 
fuch  like  Inftances,  might  be  brought 
to  prove  that  the  nearer  the  Machines 
dr  Bodies  comes  in  likenefs  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  the  nearer  will  their  Operations 
be,  and  if  exa£?ly  and  every  way  alike, 
they  ffluft  be  one  and  the  fame  in  their 
Natures;  and  although  the  one  fhould 
judge  with  byafs’d  Ideas,  by  the  Preju¬ 
dice  of  Education,  and  the  other  with 
right  ones,  yet  the  Juftnefs  of  their 
Thought  and  Imagination  mull  be  the 
fame. 

Nor  can  it  be  alledg’d,  that  one  Bo¬ 
dy  differs  only  from  another,  in  bignefs 
or  fmallnefs,  but  every  the  mol?  mi- 
rlute  Part  feems  to  have  fomething  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  Form  ;  as  may  be  feen  by 
Bones,  and  comparing  the  mol?  minute 
Parts  together  :  For  if  otherwife  we 
fhould  all  be  exa£?ly  and  juftiy  propor¬ 
tion’d  one  to  another,  only  differing  in 
bignefs  and  fmallnefs. 

The  Difference  of  the  Inclinations, 
Palfions,  Wifdorn  and  Folly,  feems  to 
be  owing  to  the  different  Figures  or 
Form  of  the  human  Body  or  Brain. 

'  '  And' 
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And  although  its  true,  Ciiftom  *  may  *  it  may 
have  fome  Effeff,  yet  not  to  be  com-  ry3^!" 
pared  to  the  other.  As  likewife  thatther  Cu- 
the  Difference  of  our  Opinions  and  Rea-  ft°m 
fomngs,  may  in  a  great  mealure  be  owing  the  So¬ 
to  that  as  well  as  to  our  Ideas ;  for  ifiids  and 
all  or  any  of  our  Senfes  differs  in  any  fh  “‘or°r 
way  from  that  of  our  Neighbours,  the  ganiza- 
fameSenfe  will  in  fome  Meafure  convey tI0P- 
to  us  a  different  Notion,  Impreffion,  or 
Idea,  of  the  external  Object. 

That  this  is  fo,  feems  not  only  plain 
from  what  I  have  advanced  before  of  the 
variety  of  Form  in  all  things,  but  likewife 
that  it  cannot, T  think,  but  be  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  we  do  after  this  man¬ 
ner  (in  fome  meafure)  receive  different 
Impreflions  from  all  Obje£ts;  for  who 
can  fay  that  he  has  the  fame  Taffe  in 
eating  or  drinking  that  his  Neighbour 
has,  for  one  Man  likes  one  thing,  the 
other  another  thing,  and  although  both 
may  agree  it  to  be  fweet  or  fower,  yet 
it  is  probable  that  the  one  may  taffe  it 
more  fweet  or  more  lower  than  the 
other ;  and  this  cannot  proceed  from 
the  different  Figures  of  external  things, 
but  from  the  different  Figuration  of 
the  Organs ,  or  the  papilla  pw ami  dales  of 
the  Tongue, 

*  t  -i  i 
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We  fep  the  fame  Difference  feems  to 
be  in  Sounds,  one  likes  one  Tune,  another 
fome  other  Tune,  or  if  both  agree  in 
one,  the  one  fhall  be  more  affeCted  with 
it,  or  like  it  better  than  the  other. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Eyes, 
and  other  Senfes,  and  may  be  proved 
thus  according  to  the  firft  Suppolition : 
If  the  Convexeties  or  Mediums  of  the 
Eye  be  different,  the  refraction  of  Rays 
of  the  ObjeCt,  muft  be  fo  too,  and  con- 
fequently  the  ObjeH  muft  make  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Impreflion. 

Or  fome  particular  Mediums  or  Bo¬ 
dies,  being  only  capable  of  receiving 
fuch  particular  Rays,  as  red,  or  blue, 
muft  as  they  more  or  lefs  differ,  admit 
of  more  or  lefs  of  thofe  different  Rays, 
and  confequently  make  various  Appear¬ 
ances  by  means  of  a  Difference  in  the 
Mediums  or  Humours  of  the  Eye. 

As  this  then  muft  neceffarily  make 
various  Ideas*  or  Impreflions  in  human 
Creatures,  fo  the  Difference  will  ftill  be 
greater  as  the  Creature,  or  Organization 
differs,  that  is,  by  the  former  Rule, 
Objects  will  in  fome  Meafure  be  more 
differently  reprefented  to  a  Horfe,  or 
Fifli,  from  their  different  Form  and 
Structure  of  the  Eye  and  Brain,  than  to 
human  Creatures. 

So 
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So  after  the  fame  manner  the  more 
human  Creatures  differ  one  from  ano¬ 
ther,  the  more  different  will  their  Ideas, 
or  Impreffions  be^ 

From  hence  then  it  will  appear,  that 
all  the  Ideas  we  have  in  fome  Degree, 
vary  one  from  another,  although,  they 
come  fo  very  near  to  one  another,  that 
we  are  not  capable  of  exprefling  the 
Difference  by  Words. 

’Tis  true,  that  this  different  Figura¬ 
tion  of  the  Eye,  will  only  make  the  Ob¬ 
ject  to  appear  bigger  or  fmaller,  or  of  a 
deeper  or  lighter  Colour. 

Yet  this  with  the  different  Form  or 
Figuration  of  the  Brain,  (no  doubt) 
muft  occafion  different  Impreflions  upon 
the  Organization ;  altho’  not  to  make 
ifuch  an  expreffable  Difference,  yet  it  is 
ivery  probable,  that  this  fame  Diffe- 
I  rence  of  Impreflions,  upon  that  diffe¬ 
rent  Organization  of  the  Brain,  may  in 
a  great  meafure,  excite  the  various  Paf- 
Tons  and  Inclinations  of  the  Body  or 
iMind,  and  may  very  much  contribute 
(to  the  Difference  of  Opinion  in  reafon- 
;ing.  So  that  this  Variation  of  the  fo- 
did  Strufture,  or  form  of  the  Body,  as 
jalfo  of  the  Blood,  or  Fluids,  may  be 
iealPd  that  Difference  of  Temper.  And 
this  with  Intereft  and  Education,  may 

probably 
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probably  be  faid  to  be  the  great  Caufes 
of  thole  many  Difagreements,  we  fo  com¬ 
monly  find  betwixt  Man  and  Man. 

Agreement  then,  or  being  of  the 
fame  Opinion*  feems  to  be  nothing  elfe 
but  a  near  Likenefs  of  the  Idea,  or  Re- 
prefentation  of  the  Object,  and  is  fo 
like,  that  the  Difference  is  not  eafily  to 
be  expreffed,  unlefs  Intereft  is  ingag’d, 
which  immediately  makes  a  vaft  Dis¬ 
proportion  ,  and  may  occafion  much 
greater  Differences,  in  their  DitHncti- 
Onsj  Definitions,  or  Opinions. 

Thus  then  the  generality  of  the 
World,  or  fuch  a  Nation,  or  Commu¬ 
nity  of  People,  call  a  thing  good  or  bad, 
becaufe  every  one  finds  it  fo  for  himfelf 
and  Community ;  and  he  who  is  contra¬ 
ry  to  this  common  Rule  or  Axiom,  is 
thrown  out  as  an  out-law,  and  is  called  a 
Fool  or  Knave,  being  an  Enemy  to  the 
common  Good. 

Although  all  this  Agreement  does 
no  way  argue,  but  that  every  one  of 
that  Community,  have  in  fome  Degree, 
different  Notions  of  good  and  evil,  or 
fees  the  Colour  of  that  red  or  blue,  dif¬ 
ferently,  or  more  red,  or  more  blue,  as 
is  faid  before.  Neither  ought  I  think 
this  Opinion  to  be  any  way  thought 
contrary  to  the  Chriftian,.  or  reveal’d 
.  Religion, 
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Religion,  which  comes  by  divine  Re¬ 
velation  being  matters  of  Faith,  which 
.  mull  be  allowed  to  be  a  Gift  from  God* 
of  which  fome  have  more,  fome  lefs, 
according  as  his  divine  Will  is  pleas’d  to 
beftow  that  Bleffing. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  take  Nob 
tice  of  the  Limner’s  Obfervations  of  the 
juft  Proportions  of  human  Creatures,  as 
eight  Faces  make  the  Length  of  a  right 
proportion’d  Body,  although  nine  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Grecians  three  Nofes  the 
length  of  the  Face ;  the  external  Angle, 
or  Corner  of  the  Eye  oppofite  to  the 
upper  Part  of  the  Ear,  the  lame  as  the 
Mouth  to  the  lower  Part  of  it ;  the 
Arms  extended  the  length  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  &c. 

I  have  often  faid  to  a  certain  Gentle¬ 
man  in  copying  of  a  Face,  that  if  he  or 
any  other  mould  ftill  copy  their  laft  Co¬ 
py  for  a  hundred  or  a  thouland  times 
together,  the  la  ft  would  fcarce  have  any 
Refemblance  at  all  of  the  firft,  alt  ho3 
they  differ’d  but  very  infenfibly  the  one 
from  the  other,  which  infenfibly  fhews 
the  vaft  V  ariation  of  things,  and  Incapa¬ 
city  of  making  any  two  things  exactly 
the  fame.  Copper  Plates  we  fee  differ 
after  the  fame  manner,  for  the  firft  call 
off  will  be  very  different  from  the  thou- 

fandth 
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fandth  Copy,  by  the  Copper  wearing  at 
every  times  calling  off.  I  have  already 
faid  that  there  are  not  any  two  things, 
or  Creatures  exaftly  the  fame,  and  that 
all  the  Obje&s  we  have  will  in  fome 
Meafure  appear  differently  to  us,  accor¬ 
ding  to  our  Organization ;  from  which 
•We  may  eafily  perceive ,  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  that  muff  neceffarily  follow  in 
Our  Ideas  of  all  things  that  are  commu¬ 
nicate  by  the  Senfes ;  fo  that  the  Que- 
ftion  will  be,  whether  there  be  any  thing 
(excepting  reveal’d  Religion)  which  is 
not  communicate  that  way. 

It  feems  plain,  there  are  not  any  but 
what  are  communicate  by  the  Senfes, 
and  thofe  who  doubt  of  it,  I  {hall  re¬ 
commend  them  to  read  Mr.  Locke’s  firft 
Book  in  his  Human  Vnderftanding,  alto¬ 
gether  of  innate  Ideas,  and  proves  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  Ariftotle ,  or  any  of  the  ancient 
Philofophers,  that  all  our  Ideas  or  Know¬ 
ledge  muff  come  from  Experience,  or 
Obfervation. 

And  as  I  have  taken  notice  that  eve¬ 
ry  thing  in  the  Univerfe  (in  fome  mea¬ 
fure)  differs  one  from  another,  fo  every 
one  of  the  Senfes,  and  even  as  much  e- 
very  particular  Part  of  the  Body,  fo  by 
the  fame  Reafon  the  Ideas  of  every  par¬ 
ticular  Man,  differs  as  much  one  from 

another^ 
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another,  and  that  no  doubt  is  the  caufe 
of  that  Clearnefs  of  Judgment  and  Rea- 
fon,  in  one  Man  above  another,  and 
here  Mr.  Locke  feems  to  have  been  very 
much  wanting.  Nor  can  the  moft 
juft  or  exaft  Ideas,  ever  make  a  Man 
judge  right,  without  a  right  Formation 
of  the  Organs ;  the  Juftnefs  of  which, 
with  the  right  State  of  the  Fluids,  is 
that  which  capacitates  the  Soul  to  a£t, 
and  nicely  to  diftinguifh  one  thing  from 
another. 

Thus  as  I  have  faid,  Mr.  Locke  proves, 
that  we  can  have  no  Knowledge  further 
than  what  we  have  from  Ideas,  yet  fays  he, 
there  are  fomewho  cannot  carry  a  Train 
of  Confequences  in  their  Heads,  or 
weigh  Proofs  or  Teftimonies  rightly,  that 
there  is  great  Difference  in  Mens  Un~ 
derftandings,  and  that  we  may  without 
Injury  to  Mankind,  affirm  there  is  a 
greater  Difference  between  fome  Men 
and  others  in  this  refpect,  than  between 
fome  Men  and  fome  Beafts.  But  fays 
he,  how  this  comes  about  is  a  Specula¬ 
tion,  altho’  of  great  Confequence,  yet 
not  neceffary  to  our  prefent  Purpofe. 

However,  I  muff:  own  that  if  he  did 
i  know  it,  it  was  (I  think)  as  certain  and 
:  neceffary  a  thing  as  any  in  his  Book;  but 
i  he  feems  to  have  been  carried  in  fuch  a 
i  C  very 
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very  metaphyfical  Strain,  as  to  have 
thought  of  nothing  elfe;  and  although 
he  would  appear  to  be  very  much 
againft  that  way  of  Writing,  yet  is  very 
unluckily  fallen  into  the  fame  Error  him- 
felf,  and  probably  to  thehigheff  Degree. 

Neverthelefs,  as  I  fay,  this  clearnefs 
of  Judgment,  is  in  a  great  meafure  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  Structure  or  Form  of  the  Or- 
gms,  or  Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  Body, 
although  no  doubt  fometimes  want 
of  Ideas  in  fuch  a  way,  or  not  think¬ 
ing  enough  on  them,  may  fometimes 
hinder  us  from  judging  fo  nicely,  or  the 
Effects  of  our  Judgment  may  not  be  fo 
good. 

Thus  that  Difference  of  Opinion  in 
4  Marl- things  certain,  feems  to  proceed  from 
may  be  nothing  elfe,  but  either  a  Defeat  in  the 
cedV'n,et  Afferter  of  an  Opinion,  in  not  explain- 
Prid/oring  or  defining  the  thing  he  afferts  right- 
intereft  ly,  or  in  clear  and  plain  Terms;  other- 

a^iowhim  w^e  muft  he  a  Defe£t  in  the  Orgmizu- 
to  yield,  tion  of  one  or  t’other,  or  the  judging  by 
bad  Inftruments,  or  wrong  and  byafs’d 
Ideas. 

Words  no  doubt  properly  fignifie  the 
Ideas  in  mens  Minds,  and  as  Mr.  Lock 
very  well  obferves,  Men  commonly 
fuppofe  their  Words  to  be  marks  of 
Ideas  in  the  Minds  of  other  Men  with 

whom 
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whom  they  communicate,  and  ftand 
not  to  examine  whether  their  Ideas,  and 
thofe  of  others  be  the  fame,  but  think 
it  enough  they  ufe  the  Word  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Acceptation  of  that  Language,  and 
fuppofe  them  to  ftand  for  the  reality  of 
things.  And  this  Want  of  examining 
precifely  the  Signification  of  Words, 
makes  us  fo  often,  and  is  the  great  Qcca- 
fion  of  our  fo  many  Difputes  and  Quar¬ 
rels.  As  likewife  that  there  are  many 
Faults  in  the  Languages  themfelves,  yet 
I  believe  oftner  proceeds  from  our  Negli¬ 
gence  in  the  ufe  of  Words,  or  ufing  them 
without  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas;  or  as 
the  aforefaid  Author  fays,  ufing  them 
rather  as  Signs  without  any  thing  figni- 
fied,  as  thofe  introduced  either  by  Se£ts 
of  Philo  fophy  or  Religion,  out  of  fome 
Affectation  or  Singularity,  or  to  fupport 
fome  ftrange  Opinion,  or  to  cover  a 
Weaknefs  of  an  Hypothefis.  And  if 
well  examined  will  be  found  inconfi- 
ftent  or  infignificant  Terms,  and  com¬ 
monly  ufed  by  Schoolmen  and  Meta- 
phyficians,  or  the  ufing  Words  without 
any  diftinft  Meaning,  all  which  can 
make  up  hothing  but  Confufion,  Noife, 
Nonfence  and  Jargon. 

For  every  thing  which  is  indifputably 
allow’d  by  Mankind,  may  be  made 

C  %  plain 
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plain  to  the  meaneft  Capacity  ;  provi¬ 
ding  there  be  not  a  Vitiation  of  the 
Solids  or  Fluids  of  the  Body,  For  moft 
of  the  Difputes  in  Schools,  with  their 
Diftin&ions  and  Definitions,  when  they 
are  not  allowed  of  by  all  the  Worlds 
or  when  difputable,  feemsfome  way  un¬ 
certain,  and  consequently  better  let 
alone  than  troubled  with ;  or  need  we  fa¬ 
tigue  our  fel  ves  about  uhderftanding  thofe 
things  which  are  fo  difputable,  and  cannot 
be  brought  to  a  Certainty,  and  had  pro¬ 
bably  been  happy  for  Chriftians,  had 
they  gone  no  further,  from  the  Begin¬ 
ning. 

Natural  and  experimental  Philofo- 
phy  the  meaneft  Capacity  is  capable  of, 
if  as  I  have  faid,  the  Body  or  Organiza¬ 
tion  be  perfect ;  all  other  Philofophy 
feems  uncertain,  (and  if  fo)  does  more 
harm  than  good,  becaufe  oftentimes 
takes  thofe  Uncertainties,  for  certain, 
Mr.  Locke  fuppofes  the  Mind  to  be 
at  firft  as  white  Paper,  void  of  all 
Charafters,  and  that  all  our  Materials, 
Inftruments,  Ideas,  or  Stamps,  are  al¬ 
together  owing  to  Experience  and  Ob- 
fervation ;  and  muft,  fays  he,  be  either 
from  external  material  Things,  as  the 
Objects  of  Senfation ;  or  from  the  Ope¬ 
rations  of  our  Mind,  as  the  Objefts  of 

Reflexion ; 
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Refle&ion;  thefe,  lays- he,  are  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  or  the  Beginning  of  all  our  Ideas. 
Nor  that  the  Underftanding  has  the 
leaft  Glimmering  of  Ideas,  which  it 
doth  not  receive  from  one  of  thefe  two 
Sources,  and  will  find  thefe  to  make  up 
our  whole  Stock  of  Ideas,  and  can  have 
nothing  in  our  Minds  which  did  not 
corhe  that  Way  :  He  likewife  adds, 
that  the  Bowers  of  Subftances,  makes  up 
a  great  Part  of  our  Enquiries,  and  our 
Knowledge  of  them  reaches  no  farther 
than  Experience ;  ftnce  they  confift  in 
a  Texture  and  Motion  of  Parts,  which 
we  cannot  difcover  ;  and  the  Faculties 
we  have,  will  never  be  able  to  carry  our 
general  Knowledge  much  farther  in  this 
Part,  and  Experience  is  that  which  (in 
this  Part)  we  muft  depend  upon,  and 
were  to  be  wi fir’d,  fays  he,  it  were 
more  improved  :  We  cannot  be  fenfible 
how  advantageous  the  generous  Pains 
of  fome  Men  has  been,  and  how  much 
their  great  Induftry  in  this,  has  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  Stock  of  natural  Know¬ 
ledge.  But  alas !  how  little  taken  No¬ 
tice  of,  rewarded,  or  regarded  by  the 
Publick. 

However,  Wifdom,  or  the  Vnderjlm - 
ding  it  felf,  is  not,  I  think,  even  by  this 
means  capable  of  being  any  Way  made 

C  ]  '  better 
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better  or  worfe,  but  only  by  an  Altera- 
tion  of  the  Solids  or  Fluids  of  the  Body ; 
for  the  various  Objects  and  Ideas  we  re¬ 
ceive,  only  ferve  as  Inftruments  for  the 
better  conveying  of  our  Judgment  to 
others,  or  to  make  us  more  capable  of 
thinking,  or  judging  of  a  greater  Varie¬ 
ty  of  Things,  or  in  fuch  a  particular 
Way,  Science,  or  Trade,  Thus  then 
a  Man  of  Learning,  and  one  of  no 
Learning,  if  equally  proportion’d  in  the 
Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  Body,  or  exaft- 
ly  the  fame  (if  that  were  poflible)  are 
equally  wife,  underftanding,  or  judici¬ 
ous,  only  that  the  firft  has  greater  Em- 
bellifhments  of  Art,  or  handfomer  and 
more  convenient  Inftruments,  by  which 
lie  more  neatly  andmodifhly  conveys,  or 
gives  his  judgment  to  another ;  or  has  a 
greater  Number  of  Ideas  the  better  to 
fit  him  for  fuch,  or  fuch  a  Way,  Sci¬ 
ence,  or  Trade;  and  this  is  efteem’d  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Times,  Fa  fhion,  Place,  or 
Country* 

Nor  can  it  be  faid  that  a  Man  is  lefs 
wife,  or  reafonable  by  his  judging  with 
wrong  or  byafs’d  Ideas,  which  he  has 
received  by  the  Prejudice  of  Education, 
from  Parent,  or  Mafter,  fmce  if  thefe 
things  by  them,  are  laid  down  for  Cer¬ 
tainties,  he  judges  accordingly,  and  yet 
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Wifdom,  or  the  Vnderfandmg  in  it  felf, 
or  in  him,  will  ftill  be  found  to  be  the 
fame,  even  as  much  as  if  he  judged  with 
right  Ideas,  although  the  Effefts  of  the 
firft  Judgment  cannot  be  faid  to  be  fo 
good.  Nor  are  Languages  any  way 
more  capable  of  bettering  the  Judg¬ 
ment,  Wifdom,  or  Underftanding,  fince 
at  belt,  can  make  nothing  but  Inftru- 
ments,  and  perhaps  very  frequently  does 
more  Prejudice  than  Good ;  for  it  often 
diverts  Men,  in  only  thinking,  or  ca- 
yelling  about  Words,  whereas  that 
Wifdom,  or  Reafon  might  be  employ’d 
to  better  Purpofe. 

This  we  plainly  fee,  for  Pedants  and 
Schoolmafters ,  are  not  Men  of  the 
greateft  Senfe,  nor  can  we  fay,  that  the 
moft  profoundly  learned  Man,  is  any 
way  more  wife  than  he  who  has  none, 
or  can  be  faid  to  be  nothing  but  as  a 
Science,  Art,  or  Trade  he  has  ferv’d 
his  Time  to,  by  which  according  to 
Mode  of  the  Place  (where  he  has 
learn’d)  he  may  be  faid  to  convey  his 
Thoughts  more  handfomly,  and  would 
Have  been  juft  as  wife,  had  he  been  put  to 
making  of  Shoes,  only  that  he  could  not 
have  expreffed  himfelf  fo  modifhly,  or 
would  not  have  had  fo  many  Ideas  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Sciences,  Subjects,  or  Trades,  to 

C  4  have 
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have  talk’d  upon  ;  of  which  more  here¬ 
after. 

And  this  Wifdom  I  think  may  very 
much  be  feen,  in  the  prudent  ConduQ: 
and  Management  of  Life,  and  human 
Affairs  ;  which  is  not  however  to  get 
rich,  fince  there  is  often  as  much  For¬ 
tune,  and  evil  Management  in  that  as 
any  thing.  Or  fhould  one  or  the  other 
Iparn  Turkijh ,  Indian,  or  Hottontot  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  their  Senfe,  Wifdom,  or  Vnder- 
Jlanding  would  there  appear  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  the  fame. 

Nor  can  we  deny  the  Turks  and  Jem 
to  be  as  wife,  reafonable,  or  judicious 
as  our  felves  (although  without  Faith, 
which  is  a  Gift  from  God)  fince  our 
Arts  and  Sciences  are  nothing  but 
as  Trades  to  be  learned,  which  cannot 
add  one  Grain,  or  any  way  better  Wif¬ 
dom,  or  the  Vnderf  anaing. 

Yet  it’s  certain,  that  what  is  commonly 
taught  at  the  Univerfity,  fuch  as  Logick, 
tjie.  common  Philofpphy,  Metaphyficks, 
with  great  parts  of  other  Sciences,  may 
with  their  bombaft  Words  and  Terms,  be 
faid  to  have  made  up  a  particular  fort  of 
Dialeft,  orgibbrifh  Language,  in  which 
thefe  Students  (peak,  and  doubt  of  all 
Mens  Underftanding  who  do  not  talk 
in  that  Way. 

Nor 
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Nor  can  Language,  Hiftory,  or  Ex¬ 
perience  be  faid  any  way  to  better,  or 
add  to  Wifdom ,  or  the  'Understanding  • 
thefe  ferving  only  as  a  greater  Number 
of  Ideas,  or  Inftruments ;  by  which  we 
may  more  capably,  quickly,  or  hand- 
fomely  receive,  or  underftand  the 
Meaning  and  Thoughts  of  another  Per- 
fon :  or  the  Circumftances  of  an  Affair 

\  /  f  • 

(or  infinuate  the  like  to  another)  in  fuch 
a  Way,  or  in  fuch  a  particular  Science, 
Trade,  Art,  or  Bufinefs. 

For  his  'Vnderjianding  or:  Wifdom ,  will 
ftill  be  the  fame,  if  he  has  none  of  thefe ; 
and  if  there  can  but  Inftruments  or 
Ideas  be  found,  rightly  and  juftly  to 
convey  the  Thought  to  him,  will  make 
it  to  appear  by  his  Determination.  But  if 
the  Organization  be  wrong,  that  is  a 
Changling,  or  any  way  foolifh  from 
that  Caufe,  all  the  Ideas  in  the  World 
will  never  make  him  wife. 

Mr.  Locke  very  well  obferves,  That 
moft  of  the  Wranglings  and  Difputes, 
we  have  with  one  another,  are  from  the 
not  rightly  conveying  of  our  Thoughts ; 
or  juftly  underftanding  one  anothers 
Meaning.  Nor  fays  he,  can  the  affeQ:ed, 

!  ambiguous,  or  obfeure  Terms,  be  of 
l  any  greater  Ufe  ;  fuch  as  thePeripatic 
I  and  other  Philqfophers  made  life  of  Jo 
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as  to  confound  their  ordinary  Meaning ; 
and  this  admir’d  Art  of  disputing  fays 
our  Author,  hath  added  much  to  the 
natural  Imperfection  of  Languages; 
whillt  it  has  been  made  ufe  of,  and  fitted 
rather  to  perplex  the  real  Signification  of 
Words,  then  to  difcover  the  Knowledge 
and  Truth  of  things :  Or  he  who  exa- 
mins  thofe  learned  Writings,  will  find 
the  Words  there  much  more  obfcure, 
uncertain,  and  undctcrmin’d  in  their 
Meaning,  then  they  are  in  ordinary 
Converfation.  Befides  fays  he,  we  of¬ 
ten  take  Words  for  real  Things;  as  ab¬ 
horrence  of  vacuum ,  &c.  Thofe  efpe- 
cially  who  confine  their  Thoughts  to 
Syftems  and  Hypothefis :  By  which  they 
perfuade  themfelves,  that  the  Terms  of 
that  Seft  are  fo  well  fuited  to  the  nature 
of  things,  that  they  perfectly  correfpond 
with  their  real  Rxiftence.  Nor  can 
any  of  thefe  in  the  leaft  fignify  to  the 
Improvement ,  or  perfeftionating  of 
fupernatural  Thoughts ,  which  is  a 
Gift  from  God  to  the  meaneft  Capa¬ 
cities.  And  may  be  a  queftion,  whether 
it  were  not  better,  the  Definitions  and 
DifHn&ions  of  fupernatural  Beings.  &c. 
Or  thofe  things  which  Mankind  do 
not  agree  in,  were  let  alone,  fince  in- 
comprehenfible ;  nor  Can  there  be  any 

CQmparifoQ 
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eomparifoh  betwixt  Time  and  Eternity, 
or  material  and  immaterial  Beings. 

One  might  as  well  compare,  or  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  a  Notion  of  nothing,  by 
the  fmalleft  Obje£b ;  in  faying  nothing  is 
yet  a  great  deal  fmaller,  than  that  by 
which  we  muft  ftill  retain  the  Notion  of 
an  Objeft,  or  fomething  ;  although  to 
what  fmallnefs  foever  we  can  conceive 
it.  It  had  probably  been  happy  for 
Mankind,  efpecially  *  Chriftians ;  that  *  or, 
they  had  not  enter’d  into  thole  Defini-  have  we 
tions  which  has  made  fo  many  Divifi-JJ,ot|°“j5 
pns ;  nor  perhaps  need  we  go  farther  ous  Dif- 
thenthe  meaneft  Capacity  is  capable  of put« 
judging.  Since  all  other  Definitions  for, 1  and 
and  Difputes,  moftly  proceeds  from  the  defended 
Ambition  or  Intereft  of  the  Impofer  or  b”gfn!he 
Party.  ningof 

I  have  already  fhewn  theufeof  Lan-tff 
guage,  Hiftory  and  Philofophy,  which andmay 
ferve  only  I  fay,  to  make  a  greater  va-  probably 
riety  of  Ideas,  or  Inftruments,  by  which  £  “"^g  ue 
we  are  more  capable  of  receiving  the  end  with. 
Thoughts  of  others ;  as  alfo  the  making  ?u.tev^ 
others  receive  ours  fo  much  the  better,  on  c 

fuch  particular  Subjects,  Sciences  of 
Trades. 

The  next  thing  I  fhall  put  in  Quefti 
on  is,  whether  the  dead  Languages,  and 
Hypothetical  Philofophy  are  fuch  jull 
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Ideas,  or  fo  ufeful  to  ourReafon  and 
Judgment,  as  the  living  Languages,  and 
various  Cuftoms  of  Place  and  Country, 
with  experimental  Philofophy.  I  think 
none  can  deny  but  that  the  hitter  teems 
to  make  the  trueft  and  moil  ufeful 
Ideas,  or  Inftruments,  being  the  riioft 
certain  ;  fo  that'  although  Wifdom  or 
the  Vnderfianding  is  ftill  the  fame,  yet 
by  the  firft  Education  may  bebyafs’d  in 
his  judging,  or  give  Judgment,  accor¬ 
ding  to  thofe  wrong  Ideas  ;  whereas  the 
latter  being  right,  judges  rightly. 

This  I  think  i  may  be  confirm’d  by 
many  inftances,  both  modern,  and  an¬ 
cient;  as  for  Example,  fOme  of  the 
wifeft,  moft  ingenious,  and  moft  politick 
Men,  we  have  not  found  to  be  the  moft 
profoundly  learn’d,  or  Matters  of  that 
univerfal  Learning  fo  much  efteem’d 
amongft  us ;  not  to  name  the  more 
ancient,  or  thofe  of  the  more  remote 
Climates;  let  us>  but  con  fide  r  this  pre¬ 
sent  King  of  France,  Mazer  ine  Colbert , 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Duke  of  Rothes ,  Skdke- 
ffear ,  j lohnfon,  Butler ,  D^Avenant ;  and 
and  may  be  a  very  great  Queftion, 
whether  the  former  might  have  appear’d 
fo  great  in  Politicks  or  Knowledge  of 
Men,  or  the  World,  had  their  Educati¬ 
on  been  more  kookilh  ;  fince  I  think  no 
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Man  can  fay,  he  ever  fee  a  very  fludi- 
ous,  or  very  learned  Man  fcarce  to  know, 
or  fit  to  live  in  theWorld,  unlefs  hecome 
to  throw  it  (in  a  great  meafure)  afide; 
or  is  it  poflible  it  can  be  otherwise,  fince 
the  Bent  of  a  Man’s  Thoughts  cannot 
run  to  any  Perfection  but  one  way ;  for 
f  his  Applications  be  divided,  what  he 
gets  one  way,  he  lofes  the  other ;  exce¬ 
pting  in  thofe  ftudies  which  have  an  Af¬ 
finity  or  help  one  another,  of  which 
note  hereafter. 

Many  have  been  pleas’d  to  fay,  that 
King  jf ames  6th,  or  iff  of  England,  was 
fitter  to  have  wore  the  Gown,  then  the 
jRioyal  Robes,  or  would  have  made  a 
oetter  School- Matter  then  a  King,  pro¬ 
bably  very  much  owing  to  his  Gover- 
lor  Buchanan.  It  is  reported  of  Henry 
he  4th  of  France,  a  Prince  of  a  great 
deal  of  Life  and  Spirit ;  when  he  firft 
heard  of  King  James's  being  made  King 
)f  England ,  Mafoy  ( dit  ill)  c*eji  ten  trap 
woon  Meaureau  pour  un  Pedant ;  faith  fays 
l  ie,  it  is  too  good  a  Bit  for  a  Pedant. 

!■  Nor  can  we  pretend  that  any  of  the 
cnoft  learn’d  in  Languages,  have  gone 
leyond  the  Primitive  Fathers  in  their 
original  Tongues;  or  indeed,  who 
las  writ  better  then  David,  or  Solomon , 
is  alfo  many  others,  who  cannot  be 

laid 
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faid  to  have  been  Infpir’d,  or  ever  re 
ceiv’d  the  Chriftian  Faith. 


The  Grecians  and  Romms  always  writ 
in  their  original  Tongues,  the  latter  o) 
which  went  to  Egypt  and  Greece,  to  learn 
the  Language,  or  Cuftoms  of  the  Place, 
(without  ftudying  the  dead  Tongues) 
as  we  may  go  to  France,  Holland ,  or 
Italy. 

Neverthelefs,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
more  neceflary  to  us,,  whole  Laws, 
Phylick  and  Divinity,  lo  much  depends 
Upon  thofe  Authors.  . 

Yet  I  think  it  cannot  be  faid,  or  al- 
ledg’d,  that  thefe  adds  one  Grain  to 
Wifdom,  Reafon,  or  Human  Underftan- 
ding ;  and  were  it  poflible  to  make  a  juft,, 
full,  and  exaQ:  Tranflation,  his  Judgment 
of  it  muft  be  the  fame ;  whether  with* 
or  without  the  Language.  From  thefe 
then,  and  fuch  like  Confiderations,  I 
conceive,  that  the  greateft  Perfe£lion  of' 
Wifdom,  or  the  Vnderjlanding,  is  ablb- 
lutely  depending  upon  the  Perfection  of 
the  Organization,  orexaftnefsof  the  Hu¬ 
man  Proportion  (efpecially  the  Brain) 
or  the  good  Form  of  the  Solids  and 
Fluids  of  the  Body. 

For  it  is  evident,  that  no  part  of  the 
Body,  feems  fo  much  to  affeft  our  Rea¬ 
fon,  or  Wifdom,  as  the  Head  and  Brain ; 

being 
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toeing  well  or  ill  form’d,  which  is  the 
Principle  ;  together  with  the  Fluids 
being  in  a  proper  State. 

For  this  feems  to  be  the  more  noble 
part  of  the  Body,  the  Seat  of  all  the 
Senfes ;  the  Senforium  commune ,  and  chief 
Seat  of  Wifdom  and  Reafon  ,  or  the 
Underftanding. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  I  here  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  my  Opinion,  of  what 
we  commonly  call  Simplicity,  Folly,  or 
Madnefs,  from  a  Vitiation  of  the  Solids 
or  Fluids.  I  underftand  it  to  be  either 
natural  or  accidental ;  the  firft  is  no 
doubt  a  Fault  in  the  Organization  from  the 
Birth,  or  before.  For  it  may  no  doubt 
fuffer  a  wrong  Modellation,  Prelfure, 
or  Vitiation,  as  well  before  Born  (and 
probable  eafier  then)  as  after.  And  we 
may  very  well  obferve,  I  fay,  how 
much  great  Wounds  of  the  Head,  af¬ 
fecting  the  Brains,  Depreffions  of  the 
Scull,  or  Knocks  in  the  Cradle ;  affeCt 
our  Reafon,  Wifdom  or  Judgment. 

As  to  the  accidental  Madnefs,  it  feems 
tto  be  a  Vitiation  and  irregular  Motion 
iof  the  Fluids,  which  probably  proceeds 
ifrom  an  ObftruCtion,  or  want  of  a  due 
iSecretion  of  fome  particular  Glands* 

I  which  will  necelfarily  occafion  the  too 
.  much  in  others ;  and  that  no  doubt  will 

alter 

I 

If 

II 
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alter  the  Nature,  and  regular  Courfe 
of  the  Fluids ;  and  confequently  occafi- 
on  Diftortion  or  Diforder,  in  the  folid 
Strufture  or  Form  of  the  Brain.  &c. 
The  Cure  of  this  then  mult  be  Evacua¬ 
tions,  and  fuch  Medicines  as  either  affeCts 
all  the  Glands  of  the  Body ;  or  in  parti¬ 
cular  thofeobftruCted  Glands  which  may 
either  pccafion  an  univerfal,  or  that 
particular  Secretion ;  fo  as  again  to 
bring  the  Fluids  to  the  proper  State,  or 
as  at  firlt.  By  which  the  more  Solid 
Parts ,  or  diftorted  and  dilated ,  or 
widen’d  Canals,  Channels  or  DuCts, 
will  contra&  as  before ;  unlefs  of  a  very 
old  and  long  ftanding ;  where  the  ob- 
ftruCted  Glands  will  not  yield  to  the 
Power  of  Medicines,  nor  the  fo  much 
widen’d  Canals,  again,  to  contract  them- 
themfelves,  which  makes  Madnefs  of  fo 
long  a  ftanding  incurable. 

And  thofe  who  become  delirious  by 
Depreffion  or  FraCture  of  the  Scull,  or 
by  extravafted  Blood  lying  upon  the  Me¬ 
ninges  or  Brain,  are  cured  by  the  Tre¬ 
pan  ;  by  which  means  the  ObftruCtion, 
Load,  or  Preffure  is  taken  away. 

Haying  thus  thenconfider’d  the  Nature 
and  Caufe  of  what  we  call  Madnefs, 
and  that  there  are  not  any  two  things  in 
the  Univerfe,  equally  and  exaCtly  the 

fame ; 
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lame ;  and  confequently  the  parts  of  the 
Body  or  Brain,  of  every  one  differs  as 
much  from  another  ,  as  the  Head  or 
Face ;  which  difference  of  Parts  will  be 
more  perceptable,  to  the  riiore  ,  nice  and 
obferving  Anatomift  then  to  others. 

According  then  to  this  principle  part 
of  the  Bodies,  being  better  or  Worfe 
form’d  ;  together  with  the  right  ftate  of 
the  Fluids,  (which  proceeds  much  from 
the  good  Formation  of  the  Solid  Parts) 
the  great  caufe  of  our  different  Inclina¬ 
tions  and  Paffions,  fo  like  wife  f  Wifdorn, 
Reafonj  or  the  Underftanding,  will  be 
found  by  this  to  be  better  or  worfe, 
more  or  lefs .  perfect  ;  for  how  can  a 
Machine  aft,  but  according  to  its  Form 
or  Inftruments,  anymore  then  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Pipes  of  an  Organ  ,  can  play  all 
the  fame  Notes.  Or  probably  the  Soul 
may  be  compar’d  to  the  Organift,  who 
plays  better  or  worfe,  according  to  the 
Goodnefs  of  his  Inftrument  or  Organ. 

And  thus  if  the  Mediums  or  Humou  rs 
of  the  Eye,  be  more  or  lefs  conyfex,  or 
fpherical,  the  Objefts  mud  neceflarily 
appear  to  be  greater  or  fmaller,  accor¬ 
ding  to  that  Convexety ;  would  it  not 
be  then  very  ridiculous,  for  any  one  to 
be  angry,  that  the  ond  Man  cannot 
fee  the  ObjeQ  fo  big  as  his  Neigh- 
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hour,  or  that  the  other  fees  it  bigger  or 
plainer. 

Or  fhould  we  chide  a  Man,  becaufe 
he  cannot  fee  Objects  with  the  fame 
Colour  as  we  do.  \  . 

For  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Wuter 
and  fome 

Degree  differing  oiie  from  "another  ; 
which  will  make  every  one  to  fee  Colours 
deeper  or  left  cfeep  than  his  Neighbour ; 
'that  is,  "to  fee  it  ihbre  red,  or  more  blue* 
although  probably  not  to  any  material 
Diner  enc6. 

■  But  if  it  be  laid,  that  this  is  only  . in  the 


Eye  or  other  Senfes,  the  lame  Difference 
in  all  Probability  is  in  the  Brain  ;  for  if 
that  in  fome  Degree  be  different  (as 
every  thing  elfe)  the  Impreffions  or  Ideas 
of  Objects,  miiffc  in  fome  riieafure  vafy 
upon  that  different  Organization-,  ana 
this  will  hold  even  in  the  ffioft  certain 
things  we  agree  in,  or  mathematical  Fi¬ 
gures  ;  fuch  as  a  Circle  ot  Square,  &c. 
£p.d  (1  fay)  our  Impreffions,  Ideas,  or 
Imaginations  of  thefe  things  will  rea- 
fonably  vaty  in  Degrees,  as  well  as  that 
of  Colours  -  for  if  we  would  but  fuppofe 
Millions  of  Degrees  of  Colour ,  as  of 
red  (or  the  fame  of  any  other  Idea)  it 
were  endlefs,  and  next  to  irripoffible  to 
find  Words  to,  exprefs  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  Degrees  ;  for  which  Reafdn  we 
can  only  give  diffinguifhing  Names, 
where  there  are  very  material  Diffe¬ 
rences ;  fince  none  can  fay,  ^ut  that 
there  are  Millions  of  Degrees  betwikt 
two  fcarlets  or  blacks,  &c.  and  as  maiiy 
different  Reprefentations  to  our  various 
Organs,  and  yet  we  all  agree  it  black  Or 
fcarlet,  without  Diftinftipn  ;  and  altho* 
this  Difference  iii  it  felf  is  fo  very  M- 
nute,  yet  all  qur  Ideas  or  Irhpreffions 
thus  differing  ip  fome  Degree,  though 
^each  fo  very  little,  yet  ip  the  whole  may 
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'reafon  differently,  or  excite  dim  vbtioijs 

r_  1  v.  f  ^  P  i  ■  K  •  •%  J«*V.  •  •_«*'  +  ,  "  't 
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rial  difference  aafbThe  Representation 
of 'fjbjc&s  ;  ,  .yeti'  'this'' different  figura¬ 
tion  :crf  die  Braipffwith  that  Yariety  of 
Imptefflpns),  is  rib  doubt  fumbiefft  to 
caufe;  that  Differybce  in  1  t;he; frriigfnati- 
Ons,1  and- both  togOflier,  yet  To  much 
mbit. 501  lCft  ' :  can  cable1  tfijij;,  of 

liking  or  .difliking,  but.  this  different 
Form  tor  Figuration. 

Thus  then  aftef  the  fame  fiahner  will 
the  dffefent  Proportions,  Obffrufltionsj, 
Ruptions,  or  Diftortions  of  the  Body  or 
Brdirf,  With  the  Vitiation  of  the  Fluids',. 

D  a  make 


.inf  n 
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make  Creatures  to  judge  or  reafon  in 
that  irregular  Manner.  None  then  but 
thofe  -who  are  as  mad,  or  more  then 
they*  can  be  angry  if  they  do  not  rea¬ 
fon  juftly  ;  and  it  muft  furely  be  a 
great  deal  of  Vanity  and  Pride  in  any 
Man  to  fuppofe  his  own  Judgment  to  be 
the  Standard  for  all  other  Men,  or  thefe 
will  be  often  found  to  be  the  greateft 
Fools,  of  which  we  have  but  too  many. 

But  let  us  here  confider  the  true 
Effects  of  Wifdom,  and  juft  Reafoning  ? 
It  feems  to  be  that  which  tends  to  the 
univerfal  benefit  of  the  Creation,  and 
*  Since  human  Society,  of  which  our  felves  are 
we  can  in  a  party,  and  all  the  Commandments  or 
be  fe  r/  Inftitutions  of  the  *  Almighty  feem  to  be 
viceabie  to  that  End  :  and  what  is  oppofite  to 
fothatau  whether  by  the  more  unnatural  For- 
his  Rules  nation  in  the  Womb,  or  fome  accidental 
and  Or-  Caufe  thereafter,  may  juftly  I  think  be 

Diftrattion,  Folly  or  Madnefs; 
our  Be-  yet  if  proceeding  from  bad  Inftruments, 
nefit.  or  wrong  and  byafs’d  Ideas,  by  Miftake 
or  Prejudice  of  Education  is  not  to  be 
call’d  fo. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  like  wife,  to  take 
notice,  that  this  wrong  Formation  or 
Diftortion  of  the  Brain,  in  fome  meafure 
is  communicate  to  the  Face, which  feems 
to  be  the  Index,  or  by  which  we  may 
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partly  know  fomething  of  the  Wifdom, 
or  Folly  of  the  Perfon,  efpecially  when 
very  notably  different,  either  one  way, 
or  the  other ;  as  the  Face  of  a  Chang- 
ling  is  eafie  to  be  diftinguifh’d  from  that 
of  a  Man  of  good  Senfe  or  Reafon, 
and  that  Simplicity,  or  Foolifhnefs  is 
plainly  to  be  feen  ;  fo  likewife  the  Byes 
and  Face  of  one  in  a  Manniay  or  the 
Madman ,  are  eafily  to  be  diftin- 
guifh’d. 

To  this  I  fhall  add,  that  as  the  Brains 
of  all  Creatures,  differ  one  from  another, 
as  much  as  every  other  part  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  or  every  other  fimilar  thing  in  the 
Creation ;  mull  neceflarily  occafion  as 
much  Difference  in  their  Natures,  Wif- 
dom,  or  Judgment,  as  the  Difference  of 
thefe  parts  are,  fo  that  it  will  neceflarily 
follow,  that  from  the  Organization  or 
Formation  of  Parts,  or  Difference  in  the 
•Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  Body ,  The 
Temper,  Natures,  Paflions,  Wifdom, 
Reafohihg,  and  Judgment  will  be  as 
various,  which  with  good  or  bad  Ideas 
will  accordingly  appear  to  be  more  or 
lefs.  Nor  from  hence  is  it  to  be  argued, 
but  that  all  wife  Men  do  agree  in  the 
great  and  fundamental  Rules  of  Reafon 
and  Morality,  which  all  mult  vifibly  fee 
tends  to  the  univerfal  Benefit  of  the 

D  3  Creation, 


J 


Creation,  or  human  Society,  of  which 
every  one  is  a  Member. 

And  yet  altho’  they  all  agree  in  that, 
there  muft  no  doubt  be  fome  Differences, 
though  inexpreffable  in  their  Thoughts, 
or  Conception  of  Things ;  for  as  the  firft 
and  fecpnd  Prints  of  a  Figure,  that  are 
caff  off,  may  be  fa, id  to  be  the  fame,  yet 
no  doubt  differs  ;  which  we  will  per¬ 
ceive  when  the  thbufandth  is  caft  off. 

And  thus  I  fay,  although  the  genera¬ 
lity  qr  the  Wife,  equally  or  well  form’d, 
do  agree  in  that  general  Rule ;  yet  there 
will  mil  be  fome  whofe  wrong  Forma¬ 
tion  will  never  allow  them  to  agree, 
or  are  Exceptions  from  that  Rule. 
Mr.  Pope  very  well  fays, 


Its  with  our  judgments ,  as  our  watches 

( none , 

Goes  juft  alike ,  yet  each  Man  believes  his 


Here  might  likewife  be  added ,  the 
Knowledge  of  the  different  Tempera¬ 
ments  or  Natures  of  more  inferior  Ann 
mals  from  their  Form ;  fuch  as  the  in¬ 
nocence  and  mildnefs  of  the  Dove  and 
Lamhs  tiie  friendly, and  fagacious  Tem¬ 
per  of  the  Dog  and  Horfe ,  the  cunning 
,  oi  the  Jpe,  the  jSercencfs  of  the  Lion^ 

h  •'  •  the 
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the  Cruelty  of  the  Cmodile,  Tjger  and 
Leopard,  &rc. 

And  no  doubt,  were  we  to  ftudy  Phy~ 
fiognomy  more, as  th  e  Arabians  and  Ant  tents 
uied  tp  do,  it  might  be  a  very  great 
help  to  us,  in  the  better  Knowledge  of 
Men,  fo  very  necelfary  for  every  one  in 
this  World. 

.  Its  true,  that  this  Rule  of  obferving 
by  the  Face,  is  faid  to  be  falacious,  and 
does  not  always  hold  good;  yet  I  am 
apt  to  think,  it  may  rather  be  our  De¬ 
feel  in  not  underftanding  it  rightly  ;  for 
although  a  Man  may  have  a  rough  or 
ugly  like  Face  at  firft  View,  and  yet  of  a 
fweet  Temper  ;  it  is  probable  that  when 
.we  come  to  examine  it  more  narrowly, 
we  may  find  fomethingof  an  Agreeable- 
nefs  in  it.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
Ibme  beautiful  Faces,  who  are  never- 
thelefs  very  peevifh,  or  evil  temper’d  ; 
but  if  we  come  to  examine  thbie  Fea¬ 
tures  more  ftrifrly  (if  not  paffionately 
jn  Love)  we  may  probably  find  fome- 
thing  Tygrifh  or  Viperifh,  in  the  Looks 
or  Trafts.  Mr.  Cowley ,  jn  his  Difcrip- 
tion  of  SauPs  two  Daughters,  after  ha¬ 
ving  admirably  defcrib’d  theft  Beauty, 
Colour  and  Features,  lie  fays, 

D  4  From 


Human  Understanding  eonfiderd \ 

From  Merab’/  Eyes,  fierce  and  quick  Light - 

(nings  came, 

from  Michal’/  the  Suns  mild ,  yet  active 

Flame ; 

Merab’/  long  Hair  was  glojjy  Chefnut 

(brown, 

Treffes  of  palejl  Gold  did  Michal  Crown . 
Such  was  their  outward  Form ,  and  one  might 

(find, 

A  Difference  not  unlike  it  in  the  Mind: 
Merab,  with  comely  Majefiy  and  State, 

Bore  high  the  Advantage  of  her  Worth  and 

(Fate; 

Such  humble  Sweetnefs,  did  [oft  Michal 

( (how , 

That  none  who  reach  fo  high ,  eJer  fioop^d  fo 

(low. 

The  Eyes  by  fome  are  call’d  the 
Windows  of  the  Soul,  and  very  much 
may  be  judged  from  them  of  the  different 
Paffions  or  the  Mind ;  for  which  the 
moft  wife  and  cunning  Courtiers,  or 
other  Men,  are  never  willing  to  look 
dire£Hy,  when  they  would  not  that 
their  Paffions  or  Inclinations  fhould  be 

difcover’d.  Mrs.  A .  Behn  fays, '  1 

«  ^  ,  '  '  *  1  .•  * 

Let  my  Eyes  teH you  of  my  Heart , 

Its  fiory  is,  for  Words  too  Delicate . 
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And  Mr.  Corvley  lays,  in  Mkh$% 
Love  to  David, 


Soon  (he  perceived ,  fcarce  can  Love  hidden 

.  •  (be7 

From  any  Sight ,  much  lefs  the  loving  Eye . 

We  find  that  dumb  People,  come  to 
a  much  greater  Knowledge  in  that  way 
then  we  do,  which  readily  proceeds 
from  their  ftrifter  Obfervation  and 
Thoughtfulnefs,  for  not  being  able  to 
fpend  time  in  talking  or  hearing,  are 
forc’d  to  obferve  our  Faces  more  narrow* 
ly  ;  and  receive  all  their  Knowledge  of 
us  by  their  Eyes,  and  by  that  means 
come  to  a  great  Knowledge  of  our 
Paflions  and  Inclinations. 

But  let  us  here  a  little  confider,  thofe 
who  truly  are,  and  may  juftly  be  call’d 
Wife  men,  Wifdom,  or  juft  Reafoning, 
as  I  have  fignify’d  is  the  not  doing  that 
which  mav  any  way  prejudice  human 
Society,  of which  we  are  a  part ;  but  on 
the  contrary  to  make  all  our  Actions  tend 
to  the  Benefit  of  it.  And  thefe  no  doubt, 
who  do  this,  are  the  Wife  men,  the 
generous,  the  good  Men,  and  Men  of 
Spirit :  Although  but  too  commonly 
look’d  upon  to  be  greater  Fools  then 
any,  finee  they  are  the  Men  who  ftudy. 


4  2  Human  Vnderjlaiidingc onfiderd^ 

and  aft  moft  for  the  univerfel  Benefit  of 
Mankind,  by  which  means  negleftfiig 
their  own  more  private  and  particular 
Part,  often  become  needy,  poor,  and 
in  Want ;  nor  is  the  Publick  but  rarely 
fo  generous,  as  to  take  notice  of  them  ; 
but  on  the  contrary  laugh  at  them  for 
Philofophers  or  Fools* 

Or  how  have  we  fometimes  found, 
the  greateft,  wifeft,  and  moft  virtuous 
Men  of  our  Natton  taken  care  of,  who 
have  liv’d  and  often  dy’d  in  very  ordi¬ 
nary  Circumftances ;  or  can  we  fay  that 

Sir  'W* - Iter  R — —leigh,  Sir  W — —m 

T - pie.  Sir  M.  or  Judge  H - -les, 

were  rewarded  as  they  deferv’d  ?  The 

L  - — d  B - -on,  its  faid,  his  Friend  or 

Relation,  Sir  J- — l — -y  be¬ 

came  weary  of  him  before  he  dyed, 
and  that  the  Lord  C — —refus’d  him 
Small-Beer.  How  was  Mr.  Boyle  re¬ 
warded  ?  Or  how  Mr.  J.  Ray,  fo  neg¬ 
lected  ?  Yet  that  they  fpent  moft  of 
their  Time  and  Eftates,  for  the  fake 
of  their  Country  is  very  well  known, 
and  how  ufeful  they  were  to  their 
Nation,  none  can  be  ignorant  of.  Or 
how  few  are  there  in  E—l—d,  who 
haye  had  tolerable  Gratifications ;  Sir 
as  it  is  faid  was  firft  taken 
notice'  of  abroad,  and  received  thanks 
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from  thence,  before  be  receiv'd  it  at 
Home. 

And  yet  thefe  Men  no  doubt  muft  be 
allow’d  (by  all  Mankind)  to  have  been 
the  moll  ufeful,  the  molt  generous,  the 
moft  wife,  virtuous,  and  moft  knowing 
Men  of  our  Nation.  And  befides  this 


natural  Negligence  and  Ingratitude, 
they  are  rather  commonly  perfecuted 
with  Malice  and  Envy. 

To  this  might  be  added  Mr.  Cowley, 
Mr.  Butler ,  Sir  Roger  UEJlrange,  Collier , 
Dry  defy  &e.  Who  have  all  done  Service 
in  their  particular  Ways. 

Or  is  it  poffible  fuch  Men  fliould 
make  Eftates,  or  grow  rich,  if  it  be 
not  by  the  publick  Care ;  finee  he  who 
does  for,  or  is  intent  upon  the  good  of 
every  one,  takes,  or  has  but  little  time  to 
ptind  himfelf. 

Yet  I  know  there  are  fome,  who 
applaud  and  praife  them  for  good  Men, 
but  at  the  fame  time  laugh  in  their 
Sleeves  at  them  for  Eools. 

Although,  if  they  would  but  a  little 
confider,  they  might  foon  find,  that  it 
is  much  more  eafie  for  a  Fool,  or  mean 
fpirited,  knavifh,  felfifh,  and.  interefted 
-Man,  to  heap  Riches,  then  for  a  wile 
Man  fo  to  do  •  fince  the  former  is  alto¬ 
gether  devoted,  and  minds  only  his  own 
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:Intere£t ;  and  never  did,  or  any  way 
minds  the  Benefit  of  his  Society,  or  any 
but  felf.  So  that  he  may  rather  be 
efteem’d  among  them,  as  a  Pirate,  a 
Thief,  a  common  Robber,  or  one  who 
is  altogether  bent  upon  cheating,  filch¬ 
ing,  pilfring,  coufening,  or  fneaking  all 
he  can  from  the  reft  of  his  Brethren,  or 
Qtherwife  ravaging,  deftroying  and  fa- 
crificing,  all  the  quiet  or  univerfal  Good, 
to  his  Luft,  Pride  or  Avarice. 

But  if  there  be  yet  another  more 
Harmlefs  fort,  who  may  be  worthy  of 
that  Name  of  the  Drones  of  human  So- 


-f*  Crates 


.being 


ciety,  who' have  never  done,  or  aim’d 
at  any  thing  for  the  common  Good  ; 
why  ought  not  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  all  thefe,  like  lazy  idle  Drone 
Bees  (for  living  upon  the  Induftry  of 
others)  be  drove  out  of  the  Rebublique 
of  brave  and  worthy  Men,  as  common 
laugh’d  Enemies,  or  at  belt  but  ufelefs  in  hu~ 

Phiiofo-  W  Society. 

pher,  be-  Or  let  us  confider,  what  an  eafie  thing 
:^me ,  4  if  is,  for  a  Man  that  has  the  leaft  Grain 
ant/to  ofSenfe ;  or  is  not  a  Changling,  De¬ 
ft™  he  baucliee  or  Madman,  to  get  Money 
Riches,  in  the  World,  if  he  thinks 
after  5  of  no  ones  Benefit  but  his  own;  efpe- 
^^hegially  if  he  be  once  put  in  the  Road,  or 
applies  hirnfelf  to  what  {nay  be  Benefi- 
.  -f  '  J  '  dal : 


a  gam 
ft  it. 


is 
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cial :  but  as  Men  have  in  all  Ages  pre- 
ferr’d  their  private  Interefts  to  the  pub- 
lick  Good,  will  ever  be  found  fo,  until 
the  Publick  becomes  more  grateful  to 
private  Men.  : 

For  who  can  doubt,  that  any  of  the 
formerly  mention’d  great  Men,  could 
have  made  very  confiderable  Fortunes, 
(with  their  paternal  Heritage,  and  pub- 
lick  Polls)  by  living  penurioufly,  accep-. 
ting  of  Bribes,  cheating  the  Publick,  or 
Country,  taking  great  Premiums  for 
their  Money,  or  by  lending  it  at  Ufury? 
Or  can  any  one  believe,  that -thole  great 
Men,  have  not  the  Senfe  to  know, .  that 
fuch  are  the  Ways  of  making  Money? 

Or  in  bargainning,  out- witting  as  they 

call  it,  or  rather  downright  cheating, 
and  filching  their  Neighbours.,,  ;  i 

But  as  wife  and  virtuous  Men,  bind 1 
themfelves  up  from  fuch  bad  Praflices, 
which  with  their  publick  Spirits  for  the 
common  Good,  find  it  a  much  harder 
matter  to  heap,  or  a-mafs  Riches. 

Its  faid  of  Judge  Hales,  that  when  a 
Gentleman  came  in  fuit  of  his  Daughter, ' 
and  asking  him  whatFortune  he  could 
afford  to  give  her  ;  the  Judge  told  him, 
he  could  give  her  Five  hundred  Pounds; 
at  which  the  young  Gentleman  flaring 
or  furpriz’d,  told  Kim  that  was  not 
-t-,  Fortune 
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Fortune  for  the  Lord  Chief- [uftice  o 
*  'England's  'Daughter;  it  is  very  true  An 
fwer’d  the  old  Gentlerriah,  l  am  Lore 
Chief- Juftice  of  England ;  but  let  me  tel 
you  faid  he,  that  this  -was  Money  lefi 
.her  by  her  Grandfather,  Money  th^t 
+  For  if  ’was  hard  and  well  got,  will  Wear  weF 
wefup-  like  Steel  to  the  Back, 
pofe  two  But  if  We  fhould  yet  gonjidcr  thofe  o; 
annual  a  more /inferior  Rank,  where  we  fhall 
Organza-  find  fome  Men  of  the  beft  Senfe,  almofi 
uTde°(  ready  to  Starve,  and  the  greateft  Lo, 
flaniing,  gerheads  in  the  Way  of  getting  Mon!  . 

this  in  a  great  meafure  pro" 


r? 


the  one 

to  aMi>  ceeds  ffotrl  the  ParenFs,  or  themfelves ; 
fick,  or  : having  made  choice  of  fome  Science, 
School-  'Knowledge  or  Trade;  by  Which  it  is  not 
Matter,  'pd^hle  much  Money  can'  be  made.  A's 
the  .being  a  Mathematifcioh,  Muflcian  , 

other  to  i  n  v  ^  «  «  7 

Met.  ^chpomiafter ,  &c . 


who  on  the 


chandizefbther f Hand  canfuppofe?,but  that  anV 

a  Trade,  _ c  , i_ _  Whi  mk 


trade,  of  the  leaft  common  Senfe  ;  arid 
keeping,  f  not  vicious,  (or  given  to  debauching, 

Ini.  1  *  1  1  *  1  •  1.  r  '  I 


or 


ter  wui  whoring  ar*d  drinking ,  but 


propabie 's  capable  of  handing  in  a  Shop  to  fell 


grow  a  piece  of  Cloth,  Silk,  or  any  other 
...  Merchandize  bf  Trinket ;  and  ftantfifik 


though  there  for  Years  until!  he  dies,  and  mind-' 
nin  ing  nothing  buthis  own  private  Intereft, 
wife'  y  tFuft  he  not/get  Money. 


There 
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There  ate  s;nO  doubt  among  the  Shop- 
Keepers,  as  Well  as  other  Men  ;  brave 
Spirits  capable  of  greater  things,  or  in 
their  Temper,  or  Way,  may  be  fervice- 
able  to  the  cOmtnOn  <5ood.  Although 
others  little  'better  -tdi'en  Sign-PoiSs, 
fA-Ud  this  may  in  a  great  Meafure  be 
mowing  to!  t%e  fault  of  Patents,  who  have 
mot  flmdfeTbr  underftoSd  rightly  their 
Mature  and'Genius’s. 


♦  * 

We  find  tllat  among  the  Turks,  even 

the  beft  of  them  Iearnfome  Trade  -  arid 
the  great  ;Gemus’s  are  regarded  and 
^gm  fot^aMong  the  meaneft  of  the 
People ;  as  we~have  known  Shoemakers 
rais’d  to  the  Dignity  of  Prime  Vizier,  and 
who  we  ftid  to  have  govern’d  with  as 
Much  Judgment  and  Policy  as  any  of 
'tim  European  Minifters;  the  greateft  of 
which,  as  I  faid  before,  have  not  been 
Meii  of  that  great  Learning,  fo  much 
efteem’d1  among  us.  For  as  the  ingenious 

ryWell  fays  in  his  Poem  of 

€ riticifm,  ’ 


t  v  ;  -  •  f  >» 

Ntitiire  affords  at  leaf  a  glimmering  Lights 
The  -Vines  though  toucVd,  hut  family  are 
■  ^  i  ;  ■  (drawn 
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But  as  the  flight  eft  sketch  if  juftly  trac 
Is  by  ill  colouring  but  the  more  difgracd 
So  byfalfe  Learning  is  good  Senfe  defaAi 

And  as  thefe  Men  of  a  fotind  Judg¬ 
ment,  have  not  1  earn’d  to  judge  by 
thofe  often  byafs’d  Ideas,  or  fuppos’d 
hypothetical,  or  notional  Philosophy ; 
but  judge  by  the  more  certain  and  com¬ 
mon  Ideas,  fuch  as  their  own  true  Gb- 
fervations,  natural  Hiftory,  or  experi¬ 
mental  Philofophy  ;  which  are  allow’d 
to  be  the  beft,  or  no  doubt  the  moll 
certain.  And  perhaps  had  been  better 
we  had  never  known  the  other, 

»  .  .  r  4  *  f  j-  *  -  ■ 

Some  are  bervilderd  in  the  Maze  of  Schools , 
And  Jome  made  Coxcomb1  SyN at  ure  meant  but 


It  may  be  a  Queftion ,  whether  the 
notional  Philofophy,  and  the  many  fine 
Syftems  have  been  built  upon  it,  has 
*  But  on  been  of  any  greater  ufe  in  Phyficky  fincie 
the  con-  vifibiy  fee,  that  Hypocrates1  s  Pra&ice 
fuppos’d  was  moftly  built  upon  Obfervation  :  f 
the  Nor  did  he  know  any  thing  of  the  Thp- 
thlt0  rac^c  Duel,  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood, 
Origine  the  foramen  Ovale  in  the  Heart,  dutfm 
of  the  Arterioftis  or  communicating  Canal,  or 

YdTeis.  of  the  Ammalcuia ,  and  yet  I  believe 
’  ^  a  "  none 
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none  can  fay,  that  any  fince  his  Time, 
have  had  more,  or  fo  much  true  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  good  Succefs  in  the  Pra- 
ftice  of  Phyfick  as  he  had. 

How  falacious  and  unhappy  in  their 
Practice,  have  we  found  the  greateft  of 
thefe  Syftematic  Gentlemen  ?  Such  as 
the  famous  Belling  Willis ,  and  Fan- 
Helmont ;  it’s  true,  that  the  firft  of  thefe 
feems  to  have  been  the  moft  reafonable  ; 
his  Theory  being  built  upon  mathematical 
Demonftration,  although  it  feerfis  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Suppofitions  he  takes 
for  granted,  muft  be  falfe  or  uncertain  ; 
otherwife  we  muft  believe  he  fbould  rare¬ 
ly  have  err’d,  or  at  leaft  have  been 
more  fuccefsful  in  his  Praftice. 

Nor  do  we  find,  that  the  fecond  was 
any  better  in  his  Succeefs  ;  although  he 
has  writ  us  wonderful  Stories  of  the 
Brain,  and  Animal  Spirits  :  Or  what 
more  can  we  lay  of  the  third  ?  who 
fancy’d  as  Decartes ,  he  had  found  out 
the  very  Seat  of  the  Soul. 

!  Only  that  as  Decartes  fuppos’d  it  to  be 
!  in  the  Glandula  Pinedis  of  the  Brain,  fo 
he  fuppos’d  it  to  be  got  into  the  upper 
I  Orifice  of  the  Stomach.  What  ftrange 
i  Notions  then  and  Errors,  has  this  Hy- 
|  pothetical  Philofophy,  or  wild  Syftems 
led  thefe  great  Men  into*  who  feems  to 

E  have 
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have  been  in  nothing  more  certain,  then 
in  that  which  was  moft  uncertain. 

* 

The  famous  Sydenham  was  of  this  fame 
Opinion,  that  moft  of  thofe  Syftems  of 
Phyfick  had  led  Men  into  great  Errors. 

Or  indeed,  where  have  we  found  a 
-  Writer  but  has  given  us  a  different  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Fever .  And  no  doubt  we 
fhall  find  it  a  very  hard  matter,  if  we 
confider  the  Bodies,  or  Solids  and  Fluids 
of  all  Animals,  in  fome  meafure  to  be 
different ;  together  with  the  Nourifh- 
ment  and  Accidents,  muft  neceffarily 
occafion  the  Difeafes  and  Diftempers  to 
vary,  and  to  differ  one  from  another. 
More  might  be  faid  on  this  Subject, 
but  refpeCt  to  the  Body  of  Phyfick  bids 
.  me  forbear. 

Neither  would  I  have  any  one  to  believe, 
but  that  I  think  a  regular  Education,  is 
abfolutely  neceffary ;  fuch  as  the  Ana¬ 
tomical  Strufture,  or  Knowledge  of  the 
Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  Body ;  which 
however  may  be  of  greater  Ufe  for  the 
better  judging  of  the  Symptoms  of  Di¬ 
ftempers,  for  our  better  Knowledge  of 
them ;  as  likewife  in  the  Practice  of 
Chirurgery,  then  that  we  know  from 
thence  the  certain  Caufes  of  Diftempers ; 
or  certainly  to  account  for  the  manner 
of  Medicines  operating. 


As 
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As  alfo  the  Materia  Medico  is  very 
ufeful,  or  the  Knowledge  and  Ufe  of 
Medicines,  Simple ,  Galenicall ,  and 
micd  ;  together  with  Obfervation  and 
experimental  Philofophy;  which  will 
teach  us  to  reafon  more  juftly,  and  not 
to  impofe  Notions  on  the  World  for 
certain,  but  where  every  one  allows 
them  to  be  fo.  To  this  may  be  added 
Obfervation,  with  the  Signs,  and  D/- 
agnofticks  of  Diftempers  :  Or  who  can 
pretend  to  tell  the  Way,  howfpecifick 
Remedies  operate.  In  a  word ,  all  I 
do  urge  from  thefe  Arguments,  is  to 
Ihew  theVanity, Fallacy,  and  Uncertain¬ 
ty  of  our  fo  much  valued  and  common 
Education :  Which  for  the  moft  part, 
gives  us  but  wrong  and  byafe’d  Ideas,  as 
Inftruments  by  which  our  Judgment 
operates  in  fuch  a  manner. 

It’s  true  however,  that  theUniverfity 
Learning,  may  be  faid  to  be  a  Language, 
or  thofe  Myfteries  taught  there,  are 
more  eafily  defin’d,  and  talk’d  of  in 
their properTerms  (becauleftill  obfcure) 

:  for  when  they  come  to  be  put  in  plain 
<  words,  look  too  much  like  Nonfenfe. 
j  Let  us  now  examine  then  what  is 
I  properly  to  be  call’d  Wifdom,  Reafon, 

(or  a  right  Underftanding  ?  I  take  it  to 
j  be  an  effeft  of  the  Soul,  upon  an  exaft 

E  2  Organization* 
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Organization,  or  the  perfefl:  Form  and 
Proportion,  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids  of 
the  Body :  Which  with  juft  Ideas,  or 
Inftruments ,  that  form  or  make  right 
Impreflions ,  upon  thofe  well  propor¬ 
tion’d  Parts ;  the  neceffary  Confequence 
(I  think)  inuft  be,  the  Souls  a&ing  there 
in  greateft  Perfe&ion  ;  and  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  call’d  Wifdom ,  true  Judg¬ 
ment,  or  juft  Reafoning.  Nor  can  I 
allow,  if  the  Organs  are  right  form’d, 
that  even  wrong  or  byafs’d  Ideas  makes 
him  lefs  wife;  for  although  the  Effefts 
of  his  Judgment  is  bad,  yet  his  Wifdom 
•  or  Underftanding  is  ftill  the  fame ;  for 
his  Sentiments  or  Judgment  is  right, 
according  to  thofe  wrong  Ideas. 

The  next  thing  then  we  have  to  en¬ 
quire,  will  be  whether  the  common  and 
more  familiar  Ideas,  fuch  as  in  great 
Qbfervation,  of  the  common  Accidents 
of  Life  ;  a  good  and  certain  Experience 
in  the  various  Mutations,  and  different 
Turns  or  Changes  of  Nature  and  Times; 
or  even  in  particular  Applications,  in 
their  Bufinefs,  Trade,  or  own  Way. 
Whether  I  fay,  thefe  may  not  as  much 
tend  to  true  Knowledge,  fhall  be  the 
Queftion  ? 

I  have  already  taken  Notice,  that 
this  natural  Knowledge,  this  experi¬ 
mental 
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mental  Philofophy,  this  true  Obfervati- 
on,  in  the  common  Affairs  of  human 
Life,  are  the  more  certain  and  lefs  fa- 
lacious. 

The  Knowledge  we  have  of  the 
World,  by  a  ftudious  Application,  or 
that  hypothetical  Philofophy,  or  common 
Learning  being  oftentimes  chymerical, 
falfe,  (or  at  lealt)  more  uncertain  ;  and 
mult  necelfarily  led  us  into  greater 
Errors,  by  giving  us  thofe  crooked  In- 
ltruments,  or  wrong  Ideas :  by  which 
we  come  to  form  wrong  Judgments  of 
things. 

Mr.  Locke  very  well  obferves,  That 
our  want  of  precife  and  diftinft  Ideas, 
of  the  infenfible  Corpufcles  ,  or  molt 
minute  active  parts  of  Matter ;  and 
their  primary  Qualities,  keep  us  in  incura¬ 
ble  Ignorance  of  what  we  defire  to  know 
about  them.  And  fays,  however  far  ex¬ 
perimental  Philofophy,  may  advance 
the  Knowledge  of  Phyfick ;  yet  ftill 
fciential,  will  be  out  of  our  Reach,  be- 
caufe  we  want  perfect  and  adequate 
Ideas,  of  thofe  very  Bodies  which  are 
nearefl  to  us,  and  molt  under  our  Com¬ 
mand.  And  this  fays  he,  Ihews  us, 
that  if  the  material  things,  or  Beings  of 
this  World,  be  fo  hid  from  us  ;  in  how 
much  more  Ignorance  and  Obfcurity 

D  5  mult 
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mu  ft  we  be  of  Spirits,  and  the  whole  inte~ 
leftual  World.  For  fays  he,  bating  the 
few  Ideas  we  have  of  Spirits,  we  get 
from  our  Minds  by  Reflection  ,  and 
from  thence  the  beft  we  can  colleft  of 
the  Father  of  all  Spirits,  and  Author  of 
all  Things.  We  have  fays  he,  no  cer¬ 
tain  Information,  fo  much  as  of  the  Exi- 
ftance  of  other  Spirits,  but  by  Reve¬ 
lation  :  Much  lefs  diftinft  Ideas  of  their 
different  Natures,  States,  Powers,  and 
feveral  Conftitutions,  how  or  wherein 
they  differ  or  agree,  either  from  one 
another,  or  from  us;  and  confequently 
obfolutely  ignorant  of  their  Species  and 
Properties.  As  thofe  then,  and  fuch 
like  Reafonings  are  very  uncertain  ;  fo 
after  the  fame  manner  we  find,  that  the 
wifeft  Men,  when  they  come  to  aft  in 
the  World,  throw  afide  the  Theory  of 
Philofophy  and  Phyfick;  and  come  to 
Experience  or  ObfervationandPraftice; 
the  firft  being  more  falacious,  the  fecond 
more  certain. 

Rut  now  let  us  a  little  confider,  what 
great  ftore  of  Wealth  or  Knowledge, 
one  Man  may  receive  beyond  another ; 
by  means  of  this  Education  or  Learning ; 
fuppofing  their  Bodies  or  Organs,  to  be 
equally  the  fame,  and  well  form’d,,  if 
that  be  poffible* 

L  * }  <**  *■  ’  t  >  v’ s  ~ 
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Let  us  then  draw  a  Parallel,  or  fup- 
pofe  thefe  two  Men,  to  be  a  Philofo- 
pher,  and  a  Ploughman ;  the  firft  in 
defcribing  the  different  forts  or  parts, 
and  nature  of  Earth  ;  he  will  tell  you, 
that  its  made  up  of  a  greater  or  lelfer 
Number  of  Corpufes  or  Atoms,  of  various 
Forms  or  Figures,  Spherical  or  Angular ; 
and  that  a  greater  or  lelfer  Number  of 
thefe,  being  combin’d,  or  gather’d  to¬ 
gether  by  fome  occult  Quality,  makes 
thofe  terreftial  Differences. 

The  other  fuppofes  the  parts  of  Earth 
to  differ,  by  being  more  dry,  or  more 
moift,  or  more  marfhy,  or  more  fat, 
barren  or  fandy,  heathy,  clayie,  or 
chalky  or  ftony,  or  more  fertile  or 
fruitful,  and  is  made  fo  by  a  fupernatural 
Caufe,  or  as  God  pleafes.  Or  yet,  if 
the  firft  fhould  infill  upon  a  greater  Cer¬ 
tainty,  or  a  more  mathematical  Point  ; 
fuch  as  that  the  terreftrial  Globe  is  in  a 
continual  Rotation,  or  circular  Motion, 
upon  its  own  Axis ,  and  is  Mid-da/,  when 
the  Sun  is  in  our  Meridian. 

The  other  fays  he  knows  nothing 
about  that,  but  can  tell  you  how  well 
the  Wheel  of  his  Cart  runs  round,  or  to 
and  again  upon  its  own  Axle-tree,  and 
knows  its  Noon-day  when  the  Sun  is  at 
hi§  greateft  Height. 

E  4  •  Tho 
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The  Queftion  now  may  be,  which  of 
thefe  two  will  be  found  to  know  moft? 
it  muft  be  allow’d,  that  the  firft  goes 
on  in  a  bombaft  pedantic  Strain,  upon  a 
great  many  Uncertainties ;  whereas  the 
other  goes  on  in  a  fimple  eafie  Way, 
and  tells  only  of  what  is  certain  ;  nor 
can  we  fay,  that  the  Judgment  of  the 
one,  or  his  Knowledge,  Wifdom  or 
Reafon,  is  more  than  that  of  the  other. 

Since  as  I  have  fuppofed,  they  are 
equally  form’d  in  their  Organs  or  Bodies, 
and  had  either  of  them  been  educated 
the  contrary  way,  their  Notions  muft 
have  been  one  and  the  fame.  The 
next  thing  then  we  have  to  examine, 
will  be,  which  is  the  moft  ufeful  Know¬ 
ledge  as  to  living  in  the  World,  and 
the  benefit  of  human  Society ;  we  find 
that  they  are  both  as  Trades,  or  may 
equally  be  learn’d  by  the  one  or  the 
other  :  The  Ploughman  knows  the 
Pifferences  or  Nature  of  the  Earth,  and 
what  is  good  and  proper  for  fuch  or 
fuch  Ufes,  or  fit  for  the  planting,  or 
fowing,  of  fuch  particular  things,  ufe¬ 
ful  for  his  Society  ;  and  has  this  certain 
Philofophy  by  repeated  Experience  and 
Obfervation  ;  and  although  his  Conver¬ 
sion  is  in  a  fimple  Diale  yet  will  be 
fpund  to  be  good  Reafon,  juft^  true  and 
certain.  '  “  *  The 
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The  Philofopher  feems  wrapp’d  up, or 
tranfported  with  chymerical  Notions , 
full  of  Uncertain  ties,  and  confequently 
of  little  Ufe,  unlefs  for  the  amufing  of 
fome  in  Converfation  ;  as  Romances  and 
Novels  may  do  Ladies;  nor  can  their 
Reafonings  with  fuch  wrefted  or  crook’d 
Ideas  or  Impreffions,  have  that  juft  or 
true  EffeQ:  as  the  other,  which  is  ground¬ 
ed  upon  certain  Experience  and  Obfer- 
vation ;  fo  that  in  fhort,  the  firft  very 
l  often  tells  you,  with  a  great  deal  of 
i  Gravity,  a  very  fine  florid  Lie,  or  ro- 
!  mantic  Whim,  which  being  wrapp’d  up 
in  obfcure  Terms,  is  by  this  means  be¬ 
liev’d  to  be  a  moft  knowing  Man ;  while 
j  he  at  the  fame  time,  is  buoy’d  up  with 
that  vain  Praife,  and  believes  fo  too? 
Although  moft  of  all  the  Men  of  good 
natural  Parts,  and  even  thofe  bred  at 
the  Univerfities,  agree  in  the  Folly  and 
Fallacy  of  this  miftaken  fort  of  Rear- 
ning. 

It  is  certain  however,  that  if  a  Man 
be  very  bufily  imploy’d  in  working 
with  his  Hands  or  Body,  he  can  have 

ino  Time  or  Opportunity,  either  of  re¬ 
ceiving  new  Ideas,  or  making  of  many 
|  compound  or  complex  ones,  from  the 
few  Ample  lie  already  has. 

But 

'  i: '  ■ '  '' 
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But  if  it  fhould  be  alledg’d,  that  the 
cuftom  of  receiving  many  new  Ideas, 
much  more  exercifes  the  Organization  of 
the  Brain ;  and  confequently  keeps  thofe 
parts  more  penetrable,  free  or  open, 
which  otherwife  might  grow  up,  or  be¬ 
come  more  indocile,  hard,  or  callous. 
This  in  the  firft  place,  would  prove  the 
Power  or  Difference  of  the  Organization , 
for  that  then  the  Organs  or  Man  is  al¬ 
ter’d  ;  and  fecondly,  it  may  be  a  very 
great  Queftion,  whether  the  continual 
looking  upon  two  ■  or  three  Objefts, 
does  not  keep  thofe  Paffages  as  open, 
free  or  penetrable,  as  the  looking  upon 
two  or  three  Thoufand ;  fince  probably 
we  can  look  but  very  directly  at  one  at 
a  time.  Neverthelefs,  what  is  meant 
here  in  the  Comparifon  of  thefe  two,  is, 
that  they  be  both  idle  Men,  and  as  I 
fuppofe  them  equally  Organized;  fo  I 
fuppofe  them  to  have  an  equal  Liberty  of 
thinking,  for  whether  he  thinks  right 
or  wrong,  the  Parts  will  be  equally  ex- 
ercifed,  whatever  the  Confequences  of 
it  may  be. 

It  is  very  probable  however,  that 
from  this  great  Idlenefs,  or  fo  much 
thinking  and  ruminating  we  have  had, 
or  has  been  the  caufe  of  fo  many  fpuri- 
ous  Notions,  or  vain  chymerical  and 
hetrodox  Principles.  Yet 
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Yet  if  it  be  ftill  urg’d,  that  Ideas  of 
the  Experiences  of  other  Men  may 
bring  one  to  a  greater  Knowledge  in 
Arts  or  Sciences :  I  anfwer ,  that  if 
they  do,  they  only  fit  him  with  the  In- 
ftruments  or  Ideas,  moft  proper  to  work 
with  in  fuch  a  Bufinefs,  Trade,  Art  or 
Science,  yet  in  noway  betters  Wifdom  or 
the  Vnderjtanding.  Since  before,  or  with¬ 
out  thefe,  he  could  diftinguifh  as  well 
betwixt  Good  and  Evil,  or  in  any  thing 
thatcould  be  brought  tohis  Comprehen- 
fion,  or  to  be  apply’d  to  the  few  Ideas 
he  had  formerly ;  fo  that  his  Wifdom  or 
juft  Reafoning  is  ftill  the  fame.  The 
other, he  can  only  be  faid  to  be  better  fit¬ 
ted,  with  Inftruments  or  Ideas,  for  diffe¬ 
rent  Bufineffes,  Trades,  Arts,  or  Sci¬ 
ences. 

But  if  any  one  fhould  ftill  be  taken, 
or  much  pleafed  with  the  delicacy  of 
Stile,  or  a  chofen  Language  of  foft 
Vowels,  which  fome  may  much  more 
admire,  then  that  ruftick  and  harfh 
Language  although  true  ;  let  them  firft 
confider,  that  it  adds  nothing  to  Truth 
or  Wifdom  :  And  fecondly,  that  it  is  as 
a  T rade,  Art  or  Bufinefs,  and  may  be 
learn’d  more  eafily  than  Mufick,  with 
which  I  would  fooner  advife  them  to 
divert  themfelves,orferenade  their  Ears 
With  Ringing,  Violins ,  &c.  For 

•9**'  '5S£- 
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For  Languages  or  Words,  may  be 
underftood  only  as  a  nicer,  fmoother,  or 
fiarfher  Articulation  of  Notes,  which  is 
much  more  eaiie  to  be  taught  or  learn’d, 
than  W hifjing  or  Singing,  which  fome 
can  nevef  attain  to:  As  the  aforefaid 
Author  fays, 

They  haunt  ParnafTus,  but  to  pleafe  their " 

Ear , 

'  i 

Not  mend  their  Minds ,  as  fome  to  Church  > 

repair , 

Not  for  the  Doctrine ,  but  the  Muftck  there, . 

From  all  thefe  Confiderations  I  infer, 
that  as  the  Souls  and  Organs  of  this 
Philofopher,  and  Ploughman  are  equal¬ 
ly  the  fame;  as  fuppofed  at  firft,  their 
judgment  and  Reafonings  would  be  one, 
had  they  both  received  by  Art  or  Na¬ 
ture,  the  fame  Ideas ;  but  as  the  one 
works  with  wrong  XmprefTions,  the 
other  with  right,  their  Sentiments  muft 
neceffarily  be  different. 

From  what  I  have  faid  then,  it  may 
I  think  plainly  be  feen,  that  the  one 
feems  more  neceffary  and  ufeful  in  the 
World,  or  among  his  Society  than  the 
other. 

But  if  it  Should  yet  be  urg’d,  that 
none  can  denv  the  Mathematicks  to 

'  be 
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be  very  ufeful  to  Mankind  ;  I  fhall  only 
fay,  that  how  ufeful  the  Speculative 
part  may  be,  is  a  Queftion  ?  As  for 
Algebra. ,  and  the  pra&ical  Parts  (no 
doubt;  they  are  of  great  life,  yet  thole 
are  to  be  learn’d  as  Arts  or  Trades; 
fuch  as  Navigation,  Gauging,  Meafu- 
ring,  Fortification,  &c.  Thus  then  if: 
will  appear,  that  the  Ploughman  is  more 
ufeful  both  to  himfelf  and  fellow  Crea¬ 
tures  ,  then  the  hypothetical  and  fpe- 
culative  Philofopher ;  Nay,  from  what 
we  have  faid  before  of  his  juft  though, 
fimple  Ideas,  his  Judgment  and  Reaso¬ 
ning  is  more  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
his  Advice  is  fooner  to  be  taken,  and 
confequently  more  ufeful  in  the  W orki 
For  a  fimple  and  familiar. Idea,  or  Com- 
parifon  has  (at  leaft)  as  great  a  Force 
(if  not  greater)  than  the  more  foreign 
and  obfcure  ones. 

For  his  Judgment  and  Reafon  will 
be  full  as  juft,  by  reafoning  with  thole 
fimple  Ideas,  as  with  the  more  hidden 
ones,  which  oftentimes  we  do  not  fb 
rightly  comprehend ;  and  by  that  means 
more  fallacious. 

Or  why  may  we  not  fuppofe  (for  ex¬ 
ample)  the  Axis  of  the  World,  the  Idea 
of  it  originally  to  be,  or  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  Idea  of  the  Axel-tree  of 

a  Coach 
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a  Coach  or  Cart-Wheel ;  and  from  fome 
fpherical  or  round  Body.  But  what 
may  juftly  be  faid  is,  that  when  Men 
talk  by  more  Ample  Comparifons,  the 
World  judges  (although  very  much  in 
the  wrong)  that  there  is  not  the  fame 
ftrength  of  Reafon,  as  when  in  more 
obfcure  Terms,  or  a  bombaft  and  lofty 
Stile.  I  am  likewife  perfuaded,  that 
there  is  not  any  thing  that  comes  under 
the  comprehenfion  of  Judgment  or  Rea¬ 
fon,  but  what  may  be  laid  down  in  the 
moft  plain  and  eafie  Terms. 

As  for  Metaphyficks,  which  requires 
fo  many  Abftrutt  and  obfcure  Ideas,  it 
may  be  a  very  great  Queftion  how  ne- 
celfary  they  are  ?  And  whether  all  thofe 
Diftinftions  and  Difinitions,  have  not 
been  the  great  Caufe,  for  the  many  Dif¬ 
ferences,  and  unhappy  Divifions  in  the 
Church  ?  And  as  our  Primitive  Fathers 
had  no  fuch  Learning  among  them, 
whether  it  were  not  better  for  us  we 
wanted  it  likewife?  and  more  advife- 
able  for  us  to  think  only  of  thofe  things 
we  can  know. 

But  what  may  be  judged  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  the  hypothetic  Philofophy,  is, 
that  when  thofe  Heathens ,  or  Grecians 
and  Chilians,  came  to  flourifh  or  to  be 
in  Quiet,  Luxury  and  Eafe;  it  was  ’ 

then 
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then  they  with  afpiring  Imaginations, 
thought  to  have  found  out,  the  out-moft 
Bounds  and  Limits  of  Nature,  or  the 
moft  hidden  Secrets  of  the  Almighty 
Creator.  But  well  might  the  *  Wife*  *lt  teems 
man  fay,  0  vanity  of  vanities ,  and. 
all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  Spirit :  vifions 
And  how  well  did  Solon  fay  ,  when 
anfwer  was  made  by  the  Oracle  j,  whinw* 
that  he  was  the  wifeft  Man  in  the  grow  as 
World:  I  know  not  faid  he  that  I  am j fe, 
foy  ttnlefs  it  be  in  knowing}  that  I  know  no-  nefi.  " 
thing. 

Let  us  rather  as  Mr.  Cowley  very  well 
advifes,  and  who  has  given  us  a  Speci¬ 
men  of  the  manner  of  Schools  for  natu¬ 
ral  and  experimental  Philofophy,  or 
follow  the  Examples  of  Bacon  and  Boyle., 
who  fo  greatly  improv’d  that  Know¬ 
ledge,  which  may  be  ufeful  and  necef- 
fary  for  human  Life ;  a  Knowledge  to 
be  arrived  at,  and  a  noble  Exercife  (to 
thofe  efpecially  who  have  no  Trade  or 
iBufinefs)  and  will  divert  them  from  en- 
tring  into  thofe  bottomlefs,  hidden  and 
obfcure  Notions,  never  to  be  found  out ; 
many  of  which  only  ferve  for  the  Di- 
vilion  of  good  Men,  invented  by  thofe 
great  Enemies  to  Happinefs,  Idlenefs, 

Avarice  and  Ambition.  For  it  may  be 
pbferv’d,  that  as  the  Riches  of  *  the 

Church 
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Church  increas’d,  fo  their  Divifions  did 
alfo. 

*Mr.Xee  *  From  all  thofe  Reafonings,  then  I 
againft  conclude,  that  the  Ploughman  is  much 
the  wifer  Man,  who  thinks  not  on  thofe 
the  Vui-’myfterious  Difputes ;  nor  can  any  Man 

ferftand  ^eny  to  be  lefs  (but  may  be  more) 
that  part  in  tne  way  to  Salvation,  then  the  moft 
ofnatu-  learn’d  Divine,  or  Metaphyfical  Do- 
lofophy,  &or  i  who  in  place  of  endeavouring  to 
as  well  as  heal  the  Breaches  of  the  Church,  ftill 
make  them  wider,  by  their  confufed  or 
Argu-  interefted  Diftin&ions,  Divifions,  or  De- 
gument  finitions.  If  we  look  into  moft  of  the 
owl  Books  of  Controverfy,  we  fhall  find 
ingto  the  them  full  of  obfcure,  unfteady,  and 
ofUthe°ir  ^ocal  Terms,  which  is  nothing  but 
Natures,  n°ife  and  wrangling  about  Sounds,  with- 
aithough  out  convincing  or  bettering  a  Man’s 
expreGs*y  Underftanding.  And  if  the  Ideas  be 
their  not  agreed  on,  betwxit  Speaker  and 
Worlhip  Hearer,  for  which  the  Words  ftand ,  the 

or  Signs*  Argument  or  Difpute  is  not  about  things 
of  Cu-  ’but  Names. 

Country.  ^r*  Lock  fays,  it  deferves  to  be  well 
'  confider’d  and  examin’d,  whether  moft 
of  the  Difputes  we  have  in  the  World,,, 
are  not  meerly  verbal,  and  about  the: 
Signification  of  Words  ;  and  that  if  the: 
terms  they  are  made  in,  were  defin’d;! 
and  reduced  in  their  Significations,  withu 

clear 
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clear  and  fteady  Meanings  to  the  fingle 
Ideas  they  ftand  for,  whether  thofe  Dif- 
putes  would  not  end  of  themfelves,  and 
immediately  vanifh.  But  alas!  how 
eafily  are  all  thofe  Matters  reconcil’d, 
where  there  is  neither  Intereft,  or  any 
other  private  Defiga  in  it. 

This  Author  likewife  adds,  that  our 
predominant  Paffions  and  Inclinations, 
are  of  great  force  ;  for  fays  he,  let  never 
fo  much  probability  hang  on  one  hde  of 
a  covetous  Man’s  Reafoning,  and  Mo¬ 
ney  on  the  other,  it  is  eafie  to  forefee 
which  will  prevail.  As  alfo  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  common  receiv’d  Opinions  of 
our  Friends,  or  ,party  Neighbourhood, 
or  Country,  Paffions  or  Intereft:  But 
notwithstanding  fays  he,  the  great 
noife  is  made  in  the  World  about  Errors 
and  Opinions,  I  mull  do  Mankind  that 
right,  as  to  fay,  there  are  not  fo  many 
Men  in  Errors  and  wrong  Opinions,  as 
is  commonly  fuppos’d  ;  not  fays  he, 
that  I  think  they  embrace  the  Truth, 
but  becaufe  concerning  thofe  Do&rines 
they  keep  fuch  a  ftir  and  pother  about ; 
they  have  no  thought,  no  Opinion  at 
all.  For  if  any  one  fhould  a  little  Ca¬ 
techize  thegreateft  part  of  the  Partizans 
of  moft  Sefts  in  the  World,  he  would 
not  find,  that  concerning  thofe  matters 

F  they 
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they  are  fo  zealous  for,  they  have  any 
Opinion  of  their  own*  And  yet  lefs, 
that  they  take  them  on  Examination  of 
Argument,  but  are  refolv’d  to  flick  to 
a  Party,  that  Education  or  Xntereft  has 
engaged  them  in ;  and  there  like  the1 
common  Soldiers  of  an  Army,  fhew 
their  Courage  and  Warmth  as  their 
Leaders  direct ;  without  ever  exami¬ 
ning  the  Caufe  they  contend  for.  Wife- 
men  of  all  Parties  no  doubt  are  fenfible 
enough  of  this,  but  thefe  are  fo  Very 
few,  that  they  are  forced  to  fubmit  to 
the  ignorant  Multitudes  of  hypochon¬ 
driac  Women,  orhypocritic  or  crazie 
Enthufiaftic,  and  hair-braind  Fools  ; 
zealoufly  led  on  by  Paffion,  Folly  or 
Intereft,  to  execute  whatever  the  am¬ 
bitious  and  unlimited  defires  of  their 
Leader  does  command. 

What  is  farther  to  be  obferv’d,  that 
the  Leaders  of  thofe  Parties,  never  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  up  thofe  Differences ; 
(that  probably  might  notfuit  with  their 
Interefts.)  It’s  true  however,  they 
fometimes  take  the  trouble  of  privately 
perfuading  an  ignorant  Fellow, to  that  he 
knows  little  or  nothing  about :  Yet  I  know 
not  whether  we  can  call  this  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  ftealing  of  a  Sheep;  fince  not 
fo  ready  for  entring  into  Argument 

with 
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with  thofe  whoare  Leaders  or  ProfeiTors 
*  in  the  oppofite  Party,  or  thofe  who  *  How 
may  underhand  as  much  as  themfei  ves  -pn  there 
or  it  they  do,  it  is  more  to  wrangle  orccndUa. 
fhow  their  Parts,  then  with  a  defign  non, 
of  Reconciliation  ;  fo  moft  of  the  Books  ^r^nl/ 
of  Controverfy  which  are  writ,  feem  come  '  J 
x^uch  to  the  fame  purpofe,  and  without 
fny  real  defign  to  heal  thofe  Divifioils  :  to  Dae 
A  ftgn,  that  the  Prince  of  Pride  and  pute  ? 
worldly  Intereft  is  too  much  concern’d. 

It  feems  very  Arrange,  and  I  wifh  that 
the  Direftors  of  thole  different  Parties; 
may  not  have  Intereft  too  much  at  bot¬ 
tom  :  Is  it  not  enough  that  all  thofe 
Chriftians  agree  in  the  materials  or 
fundamental  parts  of  the  Chriftian 
Faith,  and  all  agree  in  receiving  the 
Sacraments  ,  as  Teftomonies  of  their 
being  fuch ;  and  all  fay  they  take  or 
underftand  it  no  other  way  then  as  our 
Saviour  defign’d  it :  To  what  end  then 
thofe  Difinitions ,  Divifions,  or  Di- 
ftinCtions,  ’  but  to  confound,  divide  and 
per  plex  us  .  For  even  among  the  A  po¬ 
tties  or  Difciples,  and  Primitive  Chri¬ 
ftians,  we  find  there  were  fuch  hot  De¬ 
putes,  as  like  to  have  made  Seperation 
or  Breach,  and  yet  all  were  in  the  true 
Church ;  but  now  alas  !  we  want  Paul, 
or  fuch  as  he  to  heal  and  unite  us,  or 

F  2  keep 
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-f-  But  as  keep  us  together.  The  plain  and 

cUffer^ln  ea^e  waY  teems  to  be  the  beft  and 
their  Or *  fureft ;  do  we  not  find,  that  the  Do- 
gani^au-  Q;0rs  0f  the  fame  Church  cannot  agree 

they  win  *n  their  private  Definitions,  and  Senti- 
ever  be  ments  in  many  things  :  But  finding 

pen eand  themfelves  pen’d  down  to  fuch  a  Do- 
Opini-  ctrine  approv’d  on  by  that  S eft,  or  fuch 
ons  or  particular  Tenets,  dare  go  no  farther  : 
com„  lince  many  Inconvemencies  might  arile 
menta-  from  thence,  fuch  as  the  lots  of  Bene- 
S/°  fices,  &c. 

different  It  may  likewife  be  a  very  great  Quefti- 
Kinds.  on, whether  in  changing  from  one  Seft  to 
another  among  Chriftians,  there  might 
not  generally  be  fome  view  or  hope 
of  temporal  Intereft  in  it,  either  prefent 
or  future  ?  As  likewife  whether  if  it 
could  be  made  plainly  to  appear,  that 
any  of  the  different  Opinions  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  were  more  to  the 
temporal  Intereft  of  the  oppofing  Man, 
his  Friends  and  Country,  (which  any 
good  moral  or  politic  Man  will  mind, 
not  only  for  gratitudes  fake,  but  like¬ 
wife  for  his  own  better  Security)  and 
whether  if  that  (I  fay)  could  plainly  be 
made  to  appear,  his  great  Difficulties 
about  Religious  Matters  would  not  ea- 
fily  be  relolv’d  or  vanifh.  So  that  in 
this  Cafe  we  fhall  find  Intereft  our  Re- 
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ligion  and  Difpute;  the  one  only  fer- 
ving  as  a  Cloak  for  the  other,  or  as  a 
Hoodwink  to  Fools,  made  ufe  on  by  po¬ 
litic,  hypocritical,  or  ambitious,  and 
avaricious  Men.  Thus  where  there  is 
great  Wrangling  and  Difpute,  we  (hall 
rarely  find  the  one  without  the  other  , 
for  true  and  only  pure  Religion  makes 
little  noife.  But  how  much  more  pow¬ 
erful  then  thefe  interested  Religious  Dis¬ 
putes,  will  be  among  evil  and  more  ava¬ 
ricious  Men,  one  may  eafily  judge.  Or 
how  often  have  I  obferv’d  and  never 
known  it  to  fail  ;  that  where  two  Men  of 
good  Senfe  and  Temper,  of  different  Par¬ 
ties,  had  neither  of  them  the  leaf!:  regard 
or  view  to  their  own  temporal  Intereft,- 
their  Friends  or  their  Countries;  that*  N 
all  the  Differences  of  Opinions  betwixt  Not  to 
their  Sects,  were  eafily  reconciled  be-be  C0Jn' 

tween  them  two.  .  Soul  and 

*  Now  what  material  or  temporal  Body, for 
Matters,  have  to  do  with  fpiritual  and^^nfup, 
eternal,  every  one  may  eafily  judge  ;  for  prefs’d1 
one  might  as  well  endeavour  to  make^d^di- 
up  a  hodge-poge,  or  mixture  of  mate-Nafta^ 
rial  and  immaterial  things  together,  the 
Where  it  is  fo,  he  feems  much  the  hone-^bl^has 
fter  Man  who  does  frankly  own  that  his  then  in 
Intereft  is  his  Religion  ;  then  let  us  con-1^ great- 
clude  with  the  wife  Hudibras ,  Puri" 

F  :>  When 
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When  all  Difputes  are  weary*  d  out , 

IF/  Inter  eft  ft  ill  reftolves  the  Doubt ; 
jR?r  Money  being  the  common  Scale , 

Of  things  by  Meafure ,  Weight  and  Tale  \ 

In  all  the  Affair's  of  Church  and  State , 

Ids  both  the  Ballance  and  the  Weight. 

o 

*  From  hence  then  we  may  plainly  fee, 
r.  the  Vanity,  Folly  arid  Madnefs  of  thefe 
is  Purely  Philofophical  ,  Metaphyfical  and  Re- 
>iad,and  ligious  Difputants  ;  then  let  us  return 

as  well  aSain  t0  judge  of  the  Wifdom  of  our 
pretend  Philofopher  and  Ploughman,  the  laft  of 

tte^Eb  W^1^1  may  I  think  reafonably  be  judg’d 
ting  and  to  be  the  wifer  Man.  And  we  find  that 
Plowing  the  Romans  who  were  a  wife  People, 

Sea^with went  an^  chofe  many  of  their  great 
Ms’  Men  from  the  Plough,  to  make  them 
Thumb,  Senators  and  Confuls.  It’s  certain  how- 
agree  ever, .  that  there  are  fuch,  or  fuch  Ideas, 
hvian-  which  are  more  proper  for  the  bringing 
totfrin^  a  Manfoonerto  underftand  a  particular 
them  to  Science,  Trade  or  Bufinefs  ;  yet  if  his 
a  Reean- former  Ideas  be  true,  though  e’er  fo 
fmcefo^ ^ fimple,  his  Wifdom  or  Underftanding 
many  mull:  ftill  be  the  fame,  whether  with 
nmny  f°  thofe  Ideas  or  the  other  ;  all  the  Diffe- 
Mnds,  rence  will  be,  that  the  one  will  judge  by 
the  Ideas,  Materials  or  parts  of  his 
Trade  ;  whereas  the  other  will  do  it  by 
his.  Nor  is  this  Ploguhman,  if  of  good 

Sente, 
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Senfe,  left  capable  of  underftanding 
when  he  applies  hknfelf  to  War,  Poli¬ 
ticks,  or  any  other  Science,  Knowledge 
or  Trade* 

Thus  Sailors  talk  and  make  Compa- 
rifons  in  their  own  Dialed,  of  Ships  and 
Sea  Affairs  ;  Landmen  in  their’s  of  things 
on  Shoar,  Town’s-men  of  the  Town, 
and  Country-men  have  their  ruftick  orf  And 
rural  Companions,  yet  ftill  their  Wif-^ahoup 
dom  or  Senfe  will  be  the  fame ;  only  Cian  by 
that  we  underftand  and  efteem  that^is  Cu~ 
moft  which  is  moll  in  our  own  Way,  orp^^c* 
love  that  which  is  like  to  our  felves ;  foof  difpu- 

like  draws  to  like,  ftmile  fimile gaudit.  ^  which  is 

ff  Nor  have  we  any  occafion  to  learn  orieam’d1 
form  Syllogffms  (as  Mr.  Locke  very  wellaj* a  Bu- 
obferves)  fince  we  fee  the  truth  orfal-^rlae^ 
lacy  of  it  before  we  can  form  any  fuchfooner 
Syllogifm  in  our  Minds ;  the  reafon  offi"dfout 
this  clearnefs  of  Diftinftion  in  one  Mancy^fa*" 
above  another, he  feems  to  beat  feme  lafs$ophifm. 
about ;  although  I  think  it  is  very  plain,  ^the 
that  this  juftnefs  or  clearnefs  of  Reafon  Country 
or  Judgement,  is  more  particularly  ow-^.wi11 
ing  to  the  exadtnefs  of  the  Form  or  Or-0utatbis 
ganization,  then  to  the  ftrengthof  any  own 
particular  Ideas,  lf 

And  it  is  very  probable,  that  this  lo-  thing  is 
gicalway  ofReafoning,  rather  doesharm 
then  good  ;  befides,  that  thofe  Repeti-has  jjeas( 

F  4  ons 
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ons  are  very  troublefome  to  the  Mind  ; 
fo  that  if  good  for  any  thing,  may  more 
eafily  difcover  the  fallacy  of  a  Sophifm, 
or  a  little  Wit  cover’d  with  good  Lan¬ 
guage,  or  with  a  rhetorical  Flourifb. 

I  have  often  laugh’d  to  fee  an  old  Wo¬ 
man  puzling  a  Philofopher,  by  asking 
him  a  great  many  odd  Queftions  ;  or  a 
Country  Fellow  putting  a  Logician  to 
his  Logicks.  I  remember  a  Lady  of 
Quality  of  very  good  Senfe,  who  I  had 
the  honour  to  know,  ufed  to  puzzle  aH 
the  Philofophers  and  Metaphycians  that 
came  to  her  Houfe ;  by  asking  them 
what  a  Spirit  was,  and  bid  them  define 
it  to  her  ?  She  ufed  to  fay,  that  fhe 
could  never  tell  what  they  would  be  at, 
while  they  at  the  fame  time  alledged  in 
their  own  Defence,  that  her  Ladyfhip 
could  not  underftand  thefe  things,  un- 
lefs  flie  had  learn’d  her  Latin,  Philofo- 
phy  and  Metaphyficks :  O-reply’d  the 
Lady,  if  it  be  fo  profoundly  obfiure  and 
fubtile ,  as  not  to  be  brought  to  good  Jieafon 
and  plain  Englifb ,  I  floall  never  break  my 
Brains  about  fuch  fine  Matter s,  as  furpafs 
thefe ;  but  continued  {he,  I  wijhyou  may  not 
fancy  you  know  a  great  deal  of  that  you  know 
little  or  nothing  about  more  then  my  felf 
All  fhe  faid  fhe  cottld  learn  about  their 
incoporal  Beings  (as  they  call’d  thern> 

•  '  .  Of 
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or  Spirits,  was,  that  a  thoufand  of  them 
could  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  Pin, 
And  I  fear  we  do  but  too  often  bring  our 
felves  into  wild  Labyrinths,  fo  as  either 
to  talk  Nonfenfe  or  Blafphemy,  when 
at  the  fame  time  we  imagine  our  felves 
to  be  a  talking  moll:  profoundly  in  thefe 
Matters,. 

Mr  .Locke  obferves,  That  according 
to  the  method  of  the  Schools,  we  have 
often  very  clear  and  coherent  Difcourfos, 
of  fubftantial  Beings;  which  neverthe- 
lefs  amount  to  nothing.  Thus  fays  he, 
one  who  haslearn’d  the  foil  owing  Words, 
with  their  ordinary  Acceptations  annex’d 
to  them,  viz.  Subllance,  Man,  Animal, 
Form,  Soul,  Vegetative,  Senfitive,  Ra¬ 
tional,  may  make  feveral  and  undoubt¬ 
ed  Propofitions  about  the  Soul,  without 
any  Knowledge  at  all  of  what  the  Soul 
really  is.  And  of  this  fort  there  may  be 
found  a  great  many  fuch  Propofitions, 
Reafonings  and  Conclufions  in  the  Books 
of  Metaphyficks,  School,  Divinity,  and 
natural  Philofophy  ;  and  after  all  know 
as  little  of  God,  Spirits  or  Bodies,  as  he 
did  before  he  read  them.  And  thofe 
forts  of  Reafonings  are  generally  ftufPd 
full  of  obfcure  and  perplex’d  Terms, 
which  certainly  can  be  of  no  real  Ufe, 
unlefs  it  be  to  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  it 
to  fhelter  their  Ignorance,  This 
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This  fame  Author  fays,  that  our 
having  Ideas  of  the  exiftance  of  Spi  rits, 
proves  not  that  any  fuch  things  do  exift 
without  us,  or  that  there  are  any  finite 
Spirits ,  or  fpiritual  Beings ,  but  the 
eternal  God.  We  have  ground  to  be¬ 
lieve  (fays  he)  from  Revelation,  and 
other  Reafons,  that  there  are  fuch  ;  but 
our  Senfes  are  not  able  to  difcover  their 
particular  Exiftance,  nor  can  we  any 
more  know  that  there  are  finite  Spirits 
really  exifting,  by  the  Ideas  we  have 
of  fuch  Beings,  then  the  Ideas  any  one 
may  have  of  Fairies  or  Centaures ;  he  can 
come  to  know,  that  there  are  fuch  things 
really  exifting,  which  anfwer  to  thofe 
ideas  :  I  fhall  now  only  add  a  little  Sto¬ 
ry  as  to  Logicks  of  a  Country-man  or 
Farmer,  who  having  put  his  Son  to  the 
Univerlity  for  his  Education  ;  was  again 
return’d  home  to  his  Father  very  full  of 
his  Logicks,  and  a  couple  of  Eggs  being 
laid  before  him  to  Eat  (was  very  willing 
to  fhew  his  Wit  and  Learning)  Sir  faid 
he  to  his  Father,  what  would  you  think 
to  prove  that  there  are  three  Eggs  here  ? 
Why  truly  reply’d  the  honeft  Farmer, 
I  fhould  think  it  very  Arrange ;  well 
faid  the  Son,pointing  at  one  of  the  Eggs, 
is  not  that  one  ?  Yes  faid  the  Father  ; 
then  pointing  at  the  fecond,  and  is  not 
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that  two  faid  he  ?  yes  reply M  the  old 
Gentleman ;  well  fays  the  Son,  and  does 
not  one  and  two  make  three  ?  very  right 
fays  the  Father;  but  at  the  fame  time 
fnatching  up  the  two  Eggs,  now  eat  you 
the  third  faid  he. 

And  thus  we  often  fancy  to  our  felves, 
that  we  have  lcarn’d  or  know  fomething 
more  then  our  Neighbours,  when  in 
effect  it  is  often  no  more  but  a  little 
Quibling  ;  or  as  to  the  true  forming  of 
Syllogifms,  I  have  already  faid  enough, 
Mr.  Butler  fays, 

He  was  in  Logick  a  great  Cr stick , 

Profoundly  skill'd  in  Analytick ; 

He  could  dijlinguijh  and  divide , 

A  Hair  ' twixt  Souths  and  S&uth-lVefi  fide ; 
On  eit!>er  which  he  would  Difpute, 

Confute ,  change  Hands ,  and  f  ill  Confute  ; 
He'd  undertake  to  grove  by  force , 

Of  Argument  a  Man's  no  Horfe ; 

He'd  prove  a  Buzzard  is  no  Fowly 
And  that  a  Lord  may  be  an  Owl ; 

A  Calf  an  Alderman ,  a  Goofe  a  fufiice , 
And  Rooks  committee  Men ,  and  Trufieesy 
He'd  run  in  Debt  by  Difputation} 

I  And  pay  with  Raticionation . 

All  this  by  Syllogijm  truey 
In  Mode  and  Figure  he  would  do . 


75 
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The  ingenious  Mr.  Lee ,  againft  Mr. 
Locke  on  Reafon  fays,  that  a  Syllogifm  is 
only  a  Form  of  Words,  and  whether  it 
be  not  better  to  exprefs  our  felves  by 
Syllogifm ,  or  form  then  otherwife  ? 
Firft  if  we  were  bred  up,  and  accuftomM 
to  this  formal  Way  from  our  Infancies, 
in  all  our  common  Converfations,  Dif- 
eourfes  or  Rcafonings,  fomething  more 
might  be  faid  for  it ;  but  furely  there  is 
no  Logician  or  Schoolman,  but  muft 
allow  that  it  is  fome  trouble,  or  takes  a 
little  time  to  range  or  put  thofe  Words 
in  that  Form  or  Order,  and  confequent- 
ly  a  Hindrance  to  the  more  nice  Percep¬ 
tion  of  Truth ;  fince  we  cannot  be  very 
intent  upon  two  different  things  at  once ; 
or  the  Soul  to  be  very  direft ly  imploy’d 
two  Ways  at  the  fame  time.  But  in 
fhott,  Mr.  Lee ,  himfelf  does  not  deny 
this  diftinguifhing  Capacity  or  Percep¬ 
tion^  without  knowing  any  thing  about 
Syllogifms;  fo  that  we  fee  the  Truth, 
or  right  and  wrong,  before  we  can 
Form  or  know  any  thing  of  them.* 
Nor  at  beft  can  they  be  faid  to  be  of 
any  other  Ufe,  but  to  perfuade  another  ; 
which  if  he  is  not  without  them,  never 
was,  nor  will  be  with  them :  So  that 
they  may  ferve  for  Difpute  and  W  rangle, 
but  not  to  convince. 


Or 
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Or  ever  to  better  the  Under  {landing, 
Wifdotn,  Judgment,  Reafon,  Percep¬ 
tion  or  Capacity. 

And  thus  much  more  I  dare  to  add  in 
behalf  of  thofe  Men  and  Women,  who 
have  not  had  that  fort  of  Education, 
are  probably  better  without  it;  and 
may  reafon  more  juflly  then  the  others, 
who  amufe  themfelves  with  great  things ; 
fince  oftentimes  have  their  Head  only 
{luff’d  full  ofquibling  Notions. 

Thus  then  a  Ploughman,  a  Sailor ,  a 
Taylor ,  a  Cobler ,  or  a  Tinker ,  if  perfeftly 
form’d,  or  well  Organiz’d,  will  with 
their  true,  although  common  Ideas,  all 
reafon  exaftly  and  juflly*  only  in  talking 
of  a  Court,  or  any  thing  elfe  ;  the  firft 
will  do  it  by  Country  Ideas,  and  makes 
his  Comparifons  by  thefe  ;  f  fo  the  Sailor  \  By  this 
in  his  Way,  the  Taylor ,  Cohler  and  Tinker , 
in  their’s.  Yet  any  one  of  them  being  dom  is  in 
bred  or  accuflomed  to  Court  or  Politicks,  £h®Per“V 
military  or  merchantile  Affairs,  which 
areas  ArtsorTrades  tobelearn’d,  wouldgans. 
make  (no  doubt)  great  Proficients,  as 
we  fee  of  the  great  Mazarine ,  who  ori¬ 
ginally  \vas  a  Footman,  and  of  little  or 
no  other  Education  then  Languages  ;  fo 
likewife  Colbert ,  as  alfo  Oliver  Cromwell , 
who  as  it  is  faid,  was  originally  bred  a 
Brewer,  or  of  no  Umverfity  Learning,  av. 

And 
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And  for  what  I  have  obferved  in  the 
World ,  the  greateft  Politicians  and 
Generals,  have  had  but  very  little,  or 
at  leaft  not  much  efteem’d  for  their 
Knowledge  in  common  School  Learning ; 
the  fame  might  be  faid  of  our  great  Mer¬ 
chants  ;  neither  have  the  famous  Phy- 
ficians  in  this  fort  of  reputed  Learning 
(as  already  hinted)  been  the  moft  fuc- 
ceisfull. 

And  it  is  moft  certain,  that  as  the 
genius  of  a  Man  of  Senfe  is  bent,  fo 
he  will  improve  in  his  Ideas  and  Know¬ 
ledge,  and  arrive  at  the  Perfection  of 
any  thing  he  entirely  defigns  or  applies 
himfelf  too ;  throwing  all  other  Thoughts 
afide,  to  arrive  at  the  height  of  what  he 
aims  at;  and  probably  not  having  fo 
many  Notions  in  his  Head  (to  lead  him 
out  of  the  way)  keeps  direftly  to  that, 
and  by  this  means  comes  to  the  greateft 
Perfection  in  any  one  thing,  of  which 
more  hereafter  :  And  thus  we  fee  Men 
of  good  Senfe  can  learn  or  know  more 
*  From  *n  a  Years  time,  in  any  thing  they  ftudy 
this  Per- or  apply  too,  then  others  in  their  whole 
feUion  of  Life-times.  How  necelfary  then  are 

gaJ^at^  Men  of  thofe  natural  Parts,  either  in 
on,  we  publick  or  private  Bufmefs,  *  although 

natund  commonly  take  pleafure  in  living  moft 
EffeSs!  obfcurely ;  yet  how  necelfary  are  they 

when 
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when  found  out,  in  ail  the  Affairs  of 
human  Life ;  ferving  as  a  common  dh 
reftory  upon  all  occasions. 

But  wife-men  being  fenfible  of  the 
Follies  and  Madnefs  of  publick  Great- 
nefs,  or  Pomp  and  Splendor,  are  care- 
lefs  of  it,  or  left  forward  ;  for  Wilclom 
and  Modefty,  as  Companions,  love  a 
retired  and  quiet  Life  ;  while  Impudence 
and  Forwardnefs  carry  the  Bell  in  Pub- 
lick  :  For  fuch  are  the  Follies  of  human 
Nature,  that  I  never  knew  a  huge  big 
carriage  of  a  Man,  if  forward  enough, 
iand  although  but  with  a  little  of  that 
! call’d  a  genteel  Air;  though  e’er  fo 
empty  or  void  of  Senfe,  but  ftill  got 
fomething ,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
either  among  Courtiers  or  Women  • 
while  the  little  Modeft  Man,  though  e’er 
fo  Wife,  is  rarely  much  noticed :  But 
thefe  Men  it  is  true,  are  not  fo  anxious 
in  feeking  after  Riches ;  nor  can  they 
take  thofe  Methods,  or  think  it  worth 
the  trouble  :  Nay,  often  refufe  Great- 
nefs,  when  in  their  offer  as  vain,  trou* 
iblefome  and  foolifh. 

;;  But  to  return  from  this  Digreffion,  to 
(the  Men  of  Genius,  or  natural  Wildom 
tand  Reafon,  without  the  common  Edu¬ 
cation  ;  it  is  true,  that  a  Tinker ,  or  a 
jtmkr,  who  has  never  had  or  got  any 

other 
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other  Impreflions  or  Learning,  then  the 
continual  poreing  upon  the  bottom  of  a 
Kettle,  or  old  Shoe,  cannot  have  fo  ma¬ 
ny  general  Ideas,  or  univerfal  Notions 
or  the  World,  as  one  who  has  read,  feen 
or  convers’d  more  in  it ;  and  confequent- 
ly  cannot  talk  fo  well,  upon  many,  or 
the  generality  of  Subjects;  yet  the  more 
he  knows  in  one  way,  the  lefs  he  knows 
the  other  way  ;  and  probably  he  who 
knows  every  thing,  knows  nothing. 

Neverthelefs,  I  fay  let  us  confider, 
that  the  few  Notions  or  Ideas  which  this 
Man  has,  are  moftly  certain,  juft  and 
true,  (which  perhaps  may  be  better  then 
where  there  are  many  more,  and  many 
of  which  are  falfe  or  uncertain)  what  he 
understands  if  well  Organiz’d,  he  reafons 
juftly  in,  and  as  well  as  the  mod  univer¬ 
sally  learn’d  ;  or  if  he  applies  himfelf  to 
Politicks,  or  the  knowledge  of  Men,,, 
War,  Merchandize,  or  any  other  thing 
(all  which  I  look  upon  to  be  learn’d  as 
Arts  or  Trades,)  he  readily  arrives  to  be 
great,  or  to  a  Perfection  in  them  ;  and 
probably  may  be  accounted  for  thus5l3 
that  he  takes  molt  of  what  he  learn% 
without  that  regular  Education  ;  all  by 
his  own  Certain  Obfervation,  Practice 
or  Experience ;  fo  that  he  feems  toi 
walk  upon  very  Eire  footing,  in  all  tie 

does 
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does ;  and  readily  adventures  no  farther 
then  what  he  very  well  knows,  by  true 
Obfervation ,  and  certain  Experience  ; 
whereas  the  other  imagining  himfelf  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  then  what  he 
truly  does,  and  often  building  Schemes 
and  Proje£ts  upon  a  traditional  Know¬ 
ledge,  or  fome  learn’d  Conjecture  from 
fome  fpeculative  Philofopher,  as  Arifiotle 
or  Defemes ,  makes  him  very  often  fall 
into  great  Blunders  or  Errors,  which 
often  proves  his  intire  Ruine  •  of  this 
we  fee  but  too  many  Inftances  daily , 
befides  aVanity  and  Pride  it  often  gives 
them ;  which  very  frequently  likewife 
proves  to  their  Prejudice ,  ferving  to 
them  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  Ro¬ 
mances  and  Novels  do  to  fome  Ladies ; 
who  by  reading  them,  fancy  to  them- 
felves,  that  they  are  no  more  to  be 
look’d  upon  as  poor  Mortals ,  but  as 
Angels  and  Goddeffes.  But  what  can 
be  laid  of  thefe  things,  more  then  of  the 
common  Vanities  of  the  World,  and  the 
[  unreafonabie  Fancies,  Follies  and  Mad- 
nefs  of  Mankind  ;  may  it  not  juftly  be 
compar’d  to  fome  Farce  or  Puppet-fhow, 
or  to  the  common  Stage  with  its  Act¬ 
ors,  or  to  Children  afting  a  Play ;  Says 
the  one,  I  will  be  a  King,  and  the  other, 

I  will  be  a  Queen,  and  I  the  Cook,  fays 

G  a  third, 
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a  third,  and  me  the  Butler, fays  a  fourth, 
no  but  fays  a  fifth,  youfhan’t  be  a  King, 
for  I  will,  and  fays  t’other  you  flian’t  be 
Butler,  fori  will;  at  which  they  readily 
fell  a  fcuffiing,  or  go  together  by  the 
Ears,  while  the  ftrongeft  Hand  carries 
it.  But  what  Folly?  What  Madnefs? 
From  the  want  of  Wifdom,  which  can 
only  fhew  us  real  Happinefs  ;  Does  not 
the  Butler,  the  Cook,  or  the  Scullion, 
live  more  happy  than  the  King  ?  Or  can 
any  troublefome  Labour  of  the  Body, 
equal  the  Diftra&ions  of  the  Brain?  For 
Pomp,  Glory  and  Splendor,  is  a  meer 
imaginary  thing,  or  little  or  nothing 
real  in  it.  Befides,  that  when  this  Play 
is  ended,  or  Curtain  drawn,  they  are 
all  one  and  the  fame,  or  all  Jack  Fellow 
well  met,  Tom  is  as  good  as  the  King ; 
and  Joan  as  good  as  my  Lady.  It  is  faid 
of  Augujlus ,  that  he  ask’d  with  his  laft 
Breath,  whether  lie  had  not  play’d  his 
Farce  very  well :  Or  if  we  would  but  a' 
little  confider,  the  wonderful  Parity  or 
Equality  ,  that  the  Almighty  has  put  all 
the  Affairs  and  Circumftances  of  human 
Life  in,  we  fhould  not  be  fo  very  anxi¬ 
ous  about  Greatnefs,  fince  there  is  not 
fuch  a  vaft  deal  of  Difference  as  Peo¬ 
ple  commonly  imagine :  For  Example, 
Let  us  fuppofe  a  Shoemaker  to  get  a  hun¬ 
dred 
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dred  and  fifty  Pounds  a  Year,  and  a  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  or  fome  publick  or  great 
Man  to  have  three  thoufand  a  Year,  if 
the  latter  by  his  great  Poll:  is  oblig’d  to 
fpend  all,  and  theTradefman  favesany 
thing,  then  he  is  the  richer  Man ;  or  if 
we  fhould  fuppofe  the  one  to  fave  a  thou¬ 
fand,  the  other  but  fifty  Pounds  a  Year, 
they  may  be  reckon’d  equally  Rich, 
fince  fifty  to  the  one  is  as  much  as  a  thou¬ 
fand  to  the  other. 

Neither  do  his  fine  Cloaths  keep  him 
any  warmer  then  that  of  the  other,  or 
if  he  has  more  Delicacies  to  eat,  or  Su¬ 
perfluities,  is  troubled  with  Stomach-ach, 
or  other  Diftempers  for  it ;  if  more  Con- 
veniency  and  Eafe  as  a  Ballance  for  it,  is 
plagu’d  with  Gout  and  Gravel,  &c.  if 
more  Pomp  and  Grandeur,  has  more 
Diftra&ion  and  Trouble.  Or  can  I  fee 
he  has  any  thing  more  which  is  truly 
Valuable  for  his  own  private  Perfon,  and 
can  look  upon  him  as  little  better  then  a 
Faftor  for  others,  or  a  Steward  to  Tradef- 
men  and  Servants.  The  reft  being  moft- 
ly  imaginary,  and  for  that  has  his  own 
Fears  and  Mortifications. 

Thus  the  Almighty  has  thought  fit  to 
annex  Trouble  and  Pain  to  thejoys  and 
Pleafures  of  this  World ;  that  we  rea¬ 
dily  and  only  feek  full  Happinefs  in  the 

G  2  Enjoyment 
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Enjoyment  of  him  with  whom  is  fulneis 
of  Joy,  and  at  whofe  Right-hand  are 
Pleafures  For  evermore. 

Monpeur  Pafcall ,  admirably  well  fays, 
fpeakingof  theVanities  of  Mankind,  that 
we  will  not  be  fatisfy’d  to  live  only  in 
fuch  a  Way,  as  might  content  our  own 
Inclinations,  or  in  the  way  which  is  in 
our  Powers;  but  we  will  needs  live  an 
imaginary  Life,  or  according  to  the 
Ideas  and  Opinions  of  others,  and  neg¬ 
lect  the  true  way  of  living.  For  fays  he, 
if  we  have  Happinefs ,  Generality  or 
Faithfulnefs,  we  immediately  muft  let  it 
be  known  to  others, that  it  may  be  added 
to  that  imaginary  Life  ;  and  are  guilty 
of  our  fo  many  Follies,  only  for  to  pleafe 
the  Fancies  of  other  Men,  which  is  never 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Cowley  from  Martial 
fays, 

Would  you  be  free?  if s your  chief  Wifb  you 

(j [*fj 

Come  on ,  Plljherv  the  Friend  the  certain 

(Way  : 

If  to  no  Feafis  abroad  thou  lov'fl  to  goy 
Whilfl  bounteous  God  does  Bread  at  home 
'  (bejloiv ; 

If  thou  the  Goodnefs  of  thy  Cloaths  doejl 

(friz>ey 

By  thine  own  ufey  and  not  by  others  Eyes ; 

$ 
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If  (only  fife  from  Weathers')  thou  canfi 

(dwell, 

In  a  fmall  Houje ,  but  a  convenient  Shell ; 

If  thou  without  a  Sigh  or  golden  Wijb, 

Can  look  upon  thy  beechen  Bowl  and  Difh  ; 

If  in  thy  mind  fuch  Bower  and  Greatnefs  be , 
The  Perfian  Kings  a  jhve, compar’d  with  thee. 

If  we  reafon  thus  then  with  our  felves, 
our  Defires  and  Inclinations  will  be 
much  more  bounded ;  for  although  it 
may  be  very  commendable  to  provide 
againft  Sicknefs,  or  the  Inconveniencies 
or  old  Age ;  yet  as  to  the  heaping  up  of 
vaft  Sums  of  Money,  is  I  think  what  we 
need  not  be  fo  very  anxious  about,  fince 
if  frugal,  a  fmall  matter  will  ferve  our 
turns  here,  and  if  extravagant,  theWorld 
cannot  fatisfy  us :  Befides,  that  the  get¬ 
ting  of  great  W  ealth  with  a  good  Con- 
fcience  is  very  rare,  but  if  a  Man  inclines 
much  to  be  rich,  with  an  intention  of 
doing  publick  or  good  Offices  with  it,  is 
very  commendable ;  yet  we  find  but 
few  fuch  Inftances,  or  what  e’er  they 
intend  that  way,  they  but  very  rarely 
perform. 

And  it  may  be  obferv’d,  that  the  Men 
who  incline  moft  that  way,  are  leaft 
anxious  about  getting  rich.  Or  as  to 
Children,  although^  Man  is  reafonably 

G  5  oblig’d 
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oblig’d  to  put  them  in  an  honeft  way  in 
the  World  ;  yet  I  cannot  fee  that  he  is 
at  all  obliged  either  to  damn  himfelf,  or 
to  live  ia  Mifery,  in  order  to  make  them 
rich  ;  for  if  good  for  any  thing,  a  fmall 
matter  will  put  them  in  an  honeft  way 
in  the  World,  and  if  extravagant  or  good 
for  nothing,  even  that  is  too  much. 

If  this  mould  feem  to  be  a  Digreffion, 
yet  the  whole  of  my  Intention  is  to  keep 
upon  the  Subject  of  Reafon,  and  to  fhew 
the  Fallacies  of  our  common  Cuftoms 
and  Reafonings,  as  well  as  its  perfecti¬ 
on  in  the  Organization  :  Thus  then  when 
we  ferioufly  come  to  confider,  all  the 
Affairs  of  human  Life,  there  feems  al- 
moft  in  every  thing  to  appear  Diffra¬ 
ction,  Folly  and  Madnefs :  It  is  true, 
there  are  fome  who  are  lefs  then  other 
fome,and  that  as  I  have  faid  before,  very 
much  depends  upon  the  ExaCtnefs  of  the 
Organization ,  and  a  good  and  plain  Edu¬ 
cation. 

I  have  already  hinted,  that  a  Man 
who  minds  nothing  but  his  own  private 
Intereft,  and  has  no  thought  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good  of  his  Society  ;  nor  has  ever 
done  or  endeavour’d  any  thing  for  their 
benefit  as  well  as  his  own,  ought  to  be 
efteern’d  and  treated  as  a  Wajp,  a  Thief, , 
or  a  common  Robhejr  ■  nor  can  this  Man 
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mils  to  get  rich,  while  the  other  who 
endeavours  for  the  publick  good  mull 
grow  poor.  'Where  there  is  an  incapa¬ 
city  of  Brains,  the  Purfe  fhould  fupply 
according  to  Ability.  Nor  as  Mr.  Locke 
fays,  can  the  Country  Efquire  who  has 
never  done,  or  made  the  leaft  Attempt 
for  the  good  of  Mankind,  be  look’d  up¬ 
on  any  better,  than  as  one  of  his  own 
Cattle. 

Mr.  Cowley  fpeaking  of  a  Man  of  Senfe, 
and  Virtues  being  in  the  World  ;  what 
can  an  honeft  Man  do  fays  he,  in  the 
middle  of  twenty  thoufand  Knaves,  who 
are  all  armed  cap-a-pee  with  the  defen- 
five  Arms  of  worldly  Prudence,  and 
the  offenfive  too  of  Craft  and  Malice. 
Or  fays  he,  it  muft  be  more  eafy  and 
happy  for  this  Man  to  be  alone,  than  in 
the  middle  of  fo  many  wild  Bealls ;  for 
Man  is  to  Man  all  kind  of  Bealls,  a  fawn¬ 
ing  Dog,  a  roaring  Lion,  a  thieving  Fox, 
a  robbing  Wolf ,  a  diffembling  Crocodile, 
a  treacherous  Decoy,  and  a  rapacious 
Vulture :  And  thofe  fays  he,  we  call  the 
moll  barbarous  People,  are  probably  the 
moll  civiliz’d :  And  adds,  that  the  great- 
eft  boaft  of  Eloquence  and  Philofophy 
is,  that  they  firft  congregated  Men  dif- 
perfed,  united  them  into  Societies,  and 
build  up  the  Houfes  and  Walls  of  Cities. 

G  4  I  wilh 
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I  wifli  fays  he,  they  could  unravel  all  they 
haveWoven,  and  gives  us  our  Woods,  and 
Innocence  again,  inftead  of  our  Caflles, 
and  our  Policies  ;  and  no  doubt,  the  firft 
Builders  of  Towns  ,  and  Founders  of 
Empires,  were  Avarice  and  Ambition  • 
and  the  gathering  thofe  Multitudes  to¬ 
gether, has  made  them  rather  to  Couzen, 
Murther,  and  live  upon  one  another, 
then  any  great  Benefits  receiv’d  by  their 
wholefome  Laws.  Or  if  they  were  not 
(before)  fo  well  defended  again#  Vice, 
there  were  no  fuch  Rewards  for  it.*  We 
find  that  one  infects  another,  and  that 
Evil  Communication  corrupt  good  Manners  ;« 
How  wife  and  friendly  was  that  Advice 
of  MartiaFs  to  Fabian ,  meeting  him  new¬ 
ly  arriv’d  at  Rome , 

Honejl  and  poory  faithful  in  Word  and 

Thought , 

IF  hat  hajl  thee  Fabian  to  the  City  brought  ? 
Thou  neither  the  Buffoony  nor  Bawd  canfl 

play , 

Nor  withfdfe  Whifp ers  the  Innocent  betray . 
Nor  corrupt  Wives ,  nor  from  rich  Beldams 

gety 

A  living  by  thy  Indujlry  and  Sweat ; 

Nor  with  vain  Promifes  and  ProjeBs  Cheat 
Nor  bribe  or  flatter  any  of  the  great. 

v*  >  V.  - 

Put 
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But  you're  a  Man  of  Learnings  prudent ,juff, 

A  Man  of  Courage,  firm,  and  ft  for  Trufl, 

Why  you  may  flay,  and  live  unenvied  here , 

But  faith  go  back,  and  you  keep  where  you 


were . 


And  thus  we  fee  that  the  wifeft  men  are 
for  retiring  themfelves,  for  it  muft  be 
very  fhocking  and  uneafy  for  a  Man  of 
Senfe,  to  keep  Company  with  Fools  and 
Madmen,  or  Virtue  with  Vice  and 
Knavery ;  or  can  we  fay,  whether  De¬ 
mocritus  or  Heraclitus,  had  moft  Reafon 
in  retiring;  the  one  Weeping,  the  other 
Laughing  at  all  the  World,  as  fomany 
Madmen.  And  I  think  the  World  may^.  An(| 
truly  be  confider’d,  as  nothing  elfe  but-^^m 
one  Bedlam :  Or  who  indeed  is  not 
mad  in  fome  Refpeft  or  other  ?  Or  whe-fay^that 
ther  thofe  who  would  pafs  for  the  moftck#w 
Wife,  are  not  often  the  greateft  Fools  ?  Follow^- 
-f-  Who  would  pretend  to  give  Rules  toers. 
Bedlamites  or  Madmen.  Mr  .Dry  den  1^5  a11 

think  fays  fomething  to  this  purpofe,Mad 
that  great  Poets  furely  are  next  a  kin  to  who 
Madmen.  And  I  have  oftentimes  known 
the  wifeft  of  Men  to  be  call’d  Fools,  be-  their  vi- 
caufethey  did  not  agree  in  the  common  £ousPa 
Notions  or  the  World,  inclina¬ 


tions. 
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*  Para-  *•  Were  I  to  chute ,  who  to  my  coll  already  am, 
Bofieau.  ®ne  °f  thofe  rnonfrous  Creatures  caWd  a  Mrn ; 
Pd  be  a  Dog,  a  Monkey,  or  a  Bear, 

Or  any  other  Shape  Vd  wear  : 

But  that  of  this  vain  Animal , 

So  fond  of  being  thought  Rational . 

So  the  wifeft  Men,  who  find  their  Rules 
or  Precepts  but  of  little  ufe ;  are  gene¬ 
rally,  or  for  the  moft  part  for  retiring 
themfelves  from  the  World,  or  living 
quietly  and  privately.  Neverthelefs,  I 
cannot  believe,  but  that  a  Man  of  a  found 
Judgment,  and  folid  Reafon,  is  capable 
of  coming  to  as  great  Perfection  (if 
not  greater)  were  he  to  apply  himfelf 
that  way  ;  in  trepanning,  couzening,  or 
cheating,  for  this  is  a  Trade  to  be  learn’d 
and  improv’d  both  by  Practice  and  Ob- 
fervation.  And  that  wife-men  are  moft 
capable  of  improving,  is  not  I  think  to 
be  doubted ;  but  as  they  have  no  other 
Ideas  or  Practices,  but  what  are  honou¬ 
rable  and  virtuous;  fothey  direCt  their 
Thoughts,  and  improve  that  way,  as 
the  Fool  or  Knave  does  the  other  way. 

We  plainly  fee,  that  a  Man  uader- 
ftands  things  according  to  the  way  he 
direCts  his  Thoughts  ;  for  I  look  upon 
the  Knowledge,  in  refpeCt  to  the  Affairs 
of  this  World,  as  fo  many  Trades  or  Bu- 

fineffes 
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fiaeffes  to  be  learn’d  or  acquir’d, and  only 
by  accuftoming  our  felves  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  things  or  Ideas,  proper  to  fuch  an 
Art  or  Way,  is  that  which  muff  make 
us  come  to  a  Perfe£fion  in  it. 

And  fome  young  Men  of  good  Senfe, 
lhail  learn  more  in  any  Bufinefs,  or  the 
Knowledge  of  Mankind  in  a  twelve 
Months  time,  or  fuch  a  fhort  but 
true  Obfervation  and  Experience,  then 
others  in  their  whole  Life-times  ;  fo 
that  although  often,  yet  it  is  not  always ; 
we  find  the  vinegar  Face,  and  grizly 
Beards,  the  mofl  knowing.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  a  Man  may  trifle  or  fpend  his 
time  away  any  how  ;  yet  if  a  wife  man 
is  condemned  to  the  heel-piecing  of 
Shoes,  or  Cobling,  or  Fifhing  j  how  can 
any  fuch  Man  make  an  Appearance  in 
the  World  (according  to  Mode  and 
Fafhion  now  a  Days)  and  yet  we  fee, 
that  the  wifeff  Men  were  fuch  in  the 
primitive  Times.  In  a  Word,  all  the 
Sciences  and  Improvements  in  temporal 
Affairs,  cannot  I  think  reafonably  be 
reckon’d  but  as  fo  many  Arts  or  T rades. 
and  improve  or  come  a  greater  length, 
as  we  imploy  our  felves  more  or  left  in 
fuch  or  fuch  a  way ;  as  in  Law,  Pbyfick, 
Mathematicks,  the  Belles  let t re,  Politicks , 
Merchandize,  Cofmography :  Nay,  even 
‘  Language 

"  ■  •  '  '  '  -  ' 

|  •  ■■  -  . 
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Language  or  Speaking,  goes  much  by 
Practice  and  Cuftom  too  ;  fo  Jikewife  a 
Proficiency  in  making  Amours.  And 
he  who  is  a  great  Matter  at  any  one, 
can  fcarcely  be  fo  at  all :  For  what  a 
Man  gets  the  one  way,  he  readily  lofes 
the  other,  unlefs  it  be  in  thofe  things, 
which  have  a  dependency  upon,  or  are 
a  help  to  one  another.  Mr.  Pope  very 
well  fays  in  his  Effay  on  Criticifm , 


Nature  to  all  things  fix' d  the  Limits  fit, 

And  wifely  curb'd  proud  Man's  pretending 

Wit , 

As  on  the  Land ,  while  here  the  Ocean  gains , 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  fandy  Plains : 
Thus  in  the  Soul ,  while  Memory  prevails , 
The  folid  Power  of  Vnderfianding  fails  ; 
Where  Beams  of  warm  Imagination  play , 

7%  Memories  foft  Figures  melt  away : 

One  Science  only  will  one  Genius  f  t, 

So  vajl  is  Art,  fo  narrow  human  Wit ; 

Not  only  bounded  to  peculiar  Arts, 

But  oft  in  thofe ,  confn'd  to  fwgle  Parts : 
Like  KJngs  we  lofe  the  Conquefis  gain'd 

before. 

By  vain  Ambition  fill  t' extend  them  more . 
Each  might  his  feveral  Province  well  com¬ 
mand, 

I V wild  all  but  fioop  to  what  they  under fi and. 


And 
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And  thus  if  we  confider  a  great  many 
very  ingenious  Men,  fuch  as  Mr .  Cowley  % 
who  was  no  doubt  a  Man  of  excellent 
Senfe,  although  he  amufed  and  imploy’d 
himfelf  in  Poetry  ;  as  alfo  Mr.  Dryden 
and  Shakefpear ,  &c.  Yet  I  think  none 
needs  to  doubt,  but  that  if  they  had  in- 
tirely  employ’d  themfelves  to  Politicks, 
or  any  Application  or  Bufinefs,  that  de¬ 
pended  upon  good  Senfe,  they  would 
have  made  as  great  a  Figure  tnat  way  ; 
but  had  receiv’d  fuch  a  Habit,  as  to  have 
made  fo  ftrong  and  deep  Impreffions  or 
Ideas  in  their  way  of  Poetry ;  by  which 
Application,  although  no  Man  ever  got 
great  Riches  any  more  than  they,  yet 
took  fuch  a  particular  Pleafure  in  it,  as 
not  to  think  of  leaving  it  off, 
j  That  it  is  fo  I  think  cannot  be  deny’d, 
i  and  a  great  many  Inftances  might  be 
i  given  to  this  Purpofe  ;  of  which  we 
have  a  very  lively  Inftance  of  late,  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Prior.  And  thus  Wifdom 
or  Senfe,  will  always  be  good  Senfe; 
which  e’er  way  it  is  direfted  \yhether  in 
that  we  call  but  Trifles,  or  that  we  call 
Matters  of  greater  Confequence,  which 
perhaps,  are  all  but  Trifles  in  the  main. 

|  Neverthelefs  it  is  moft  certain,  that 
( fome  Men  are  better  fitted  or  more  proper 
Jfoy  fome  Ways  or  Bufineifes,  than  other 
[|  *  *  fome, 
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fo me,  which  may  not  only  proceed  from 
the  Difference  of  Ideas  ;  but  likewife 
from  the  Structure  of  the  Organs,  or 
Form  of  Parts  and  Nature  of  the  Fluids, 
the  great  Caufes  of  our  different  Paffions 
and  Inclinations:  Therefore  our  laft 
Author  very  well  fays, 

( frame , 

Fir  ft  follow  Nature ,  and,  your  Judgment 
By  her  jujl  Standard ,  which  is  fill  the  fame : 
Unerring  Nature ,  fill  divinely  Bright , 

On  clear ,  unchanf d,  and  univerfal  Light  ; 
Life,  Force  and  Beauty ,  mufl  to  all  impart , 
At  once  the  Source  and  End ,  of 

y/rt. 

And  no  doubt  that  old  faying  is  very 
true,  Poeta  Nafcitur ,  non  ft  ;  which  I 
underftand  thus,  that  although  a  great 
many  both  learn’d  and  wife-men,  could 
not  however  make  good  Poets ;  yet  I 
judge  that  readily  proceeded,  either  from 
the  want  of  Application,  or  from  the 
Organization ,  or  Form  of  the  parts  of  the 
Brain,  or  of  Hearing ;  although  I  never 
knew  a  Man  of  Senfe,  and  who  lov’d  or 
underftood  Mufick,  that  could  not  have 
made  a  good  Poet  if  he  read  much  Poe¬ 
try,  and  apply’d  himfelf  that  way.  For 
it  is  only  (as  I  imagine)  good  Senfe  or 
Wit,  put  in  Harmony,  or  mufically  fet. 

Yet 
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Yet  fome  will  always  be  more  fit  for  one 
fort  of  Poetry,  others  for  other  forts. 

Thus  Men  have  different  Talents 
and  each  values  himfelf  according  to  the 
way  he  follows  or  applies  himfelf  too ; 
Poets  laugh  at  Merchants,  and  Mer¬ 
chants  at  Poets,  Phyficians  at  both,  and 
Lawyers  at  all  ;  while  every  one  is  for 
difcourfing  and  making  Comparifons  in 
his  Way  :  He  of  the  Belles  lettres ,  thinks 
you  talk  Nonfenfe,  if  you  fpeak  not  in 
his  Way ;  the  Souldier  for  martial 
Terms,  the  Sailor  for  a  marine  Dialeft, 
and  the  Merchant  a  merchantile,  while 
the  Politician  fools  them  all.  Whereas 
there  is  not  in  reality  any  other  Diffe¬ 
rence  among  Men,  then  thofe  who  are 
molf  beneficial  to  the  common  Good : 
And  even  in  that  there  are  Confiderati- 
ons  to  be  made  too ;  as  in  fome  who 
have  the  opportunities  and  helps  of  Ihew- 
ing  themfelves  much  more  than  other 
fome.  Neither  can  I  be  of  Opinion,  that 
Wifdom  or  Reafon,  is  one  bit  to  be 
help’d,  or  any  way  to  be  improv’d,  as 
is  commonly  fuppos’d,  for  although  it 
is  true,  that  a  greater  variety  of  Impref- 
fions  or  Ideas,  will  make  us  capable  of 
judging  of  a  greater  number  of  things, 
yet  Wifdom  or  Reafon  mult  ffill  be  the 
fame.  For  if  two  who  have  all  right 

Ideas 
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Ideas,  the  one  a  great  many,  the  other 
but  a  few ;  if  he  who  has  the.  many 
comes  to  Reafon  upon  them  few  which 
the  other  has,  their  Judgments  or  Wif- 
dom,  will  be  found  equally  the  fame. 
Since  that  Wifdom  or  Reafon  as  we  have 
faid,  is  altogether  owing  to  a  Perfection 
of  the  Organs,  and  proper  ftate  of  the 
Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  Body ;  or  the 
Soul’s  aCting  in  that  well  form’d  Ma¬ 
chine,  upon  true,  perfeCt  and  juft  Ideas 
or  Impreffions,  receiv’d  from  external 
Things,  ACtions  or  ObjeCts. 

But  if  any  one  fhall  grumble  at  the 
Word  Idea,  as  too  general  a  term,  we 
fhall  find  it  the  fame  thing,  if  we  make 
ufeof  the  Words,  Modes,  Powers,  ab- 
ftraCt  Notions,  or  what  Notions  they 
pleafe ;  neither  of  all  which  will  be  of 
ufe  or  force  if  the  Organization  be  wrong : 
For  no  Notions  will  make,a  Changling 
reafon  right ;  and  he  who  denies  him  to 
be  a  Man,  may  deny  a  Man  of  Senfe  to 
be  fo  likewife,  when  he  becomes  foolifh, 
mad,  or  changling,  which  often  hap¬ 
pens  ;  the  one  being  an  Accident  be¬ 
fore  the  Birth,  and  the  other  after¬ 
ward. 

And  we  plainly  fee,  that  if  a  Man  is 
not  rightly  organiz’d  or  well  form’d,  all 
the  Logick,  or  Learning  in  the  W  orld 

will 
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will  never  make  him  reafon  right.  It 
,  is  true,  that  it  may  give  him  a  Confufi- 
on  of  Ideas  or  Notions,  and  make  him 
talk  very  learned  Nonfenfe,  as  we  often 
find ;  yet  never  to  fpeak  better  Senfe, 
but  rather  worfe  than  before,  becaufe 
he  fancies  to  himfelf  to  know  fomething, 
and  is  in  effeft  nothing ;  having  his  Mind 
only  burden’d  or  carry’d  with  things  he 
knows  not  the  ufe  of,  (if  they  have  any) 
or  how  to  reafon  rightly  about  them. 
So  that  I  believe  it  may  often  make  Fools 
to  appear  worfe  than  what  they  otherwife 
would  do :  And  although  certain  Ex¬ 
perience  or  Qbfervation  are  the  bell  In- 
ftruments  by  which  we  can  fhew  the 
good  Effe&s  of  our  Wifdom  and  Judg¬ 
ment,  yet  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  Rea¬ 
fon  or  Wifdom,  in  it  fel£  is  any  better 
than  before. 

For  Example,  if  a  Centaur,  (which 
among  the  Ancients,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  Man  on  Horfe-back)  is  told 
me  by  fome  one  to  have  been  half  Satyr , 
half  Dragon  :  I  fhall  confequently  fay, 
that  a  Centaur  is  a  very  fierce  and  ugly 
I  Creature:  No  fays  another,  who  has 
i  feen  the  Centaur,  or  Man  on  Horfe-back, 
j  it\  is  a  Miftake ;  he  is  neithe'r  fierce  nor 
i  ugly.  Neverthelefs  I  fay,  the  one  rea- 
i  fons  as  juftly  as  the  other,  for  each  of 

H  them 
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them  reafon  right  according  to  the  Re- 
prefentations  given.  It  is  laid,  that  ai 
Boy  pafling  by  a  Butcher's-Stall,  fee  a: 
couple  of  Sheep  lying  there,  ready  to 
be  kill’d ;  the  Boy  ask’d  what  they  were  ii 
Lions,  faid  the  Butcher ;  after  which  going 
to  School,  he  told  the  Matter  he  look’d 
very  like  a  Lion ;  a  Lion  faid  the  Matter, 
whete  did  y6u  fee  one  ?  In  the  Butcher's  j 
Stall  faid  the  Boy ;  upon  which  the  j 
Matter  very  feverely  whipp’d  him.  Now 
none  can  fay,  but  that  the  Boy  reafon’d 
as  right,  or  his  Judgment  was  as  good 
if  the  Matter  did  look  fheepifh,  as  if  he 
had  known  to  have  given  it  the  propel 
Name  of  a  Sheep. 

And  the  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  all  other 
falfe  Ideas,  Wifdom  or  Reafon  is  ftill  the 
fame,  although  the  Confequences  maj 
prove  different,  occafion’d  by  wrong  oi 
falfe  Reprefentations  of  things :  So  a: 
Mr.  Locke  fays,  a  Man  ignorant  of  the 
Engl  if b  Tongue  may  call  Purple  Scarlet: 
yet  makes  no  Falfhood  in  the  Ideas. 

Thus  then  if  the  Solids  and  Fluids  be 
right  and  equally  well  form’d,  Wifdoir 
or  Reafon  will  ftill  be  the  fame  ;  neithei 
can  any  number  of  Ideas  or  Notion: 
make  usWife,  and  if  a  wrong  Formation 
all  maimer  of  Ideas  will  be  of  little  Effeft 
Solomon  fays,  Bray  a  Fool  in  a  Morter 

Am 
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and  he  (hall  not  become  Wife  :  Or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  did  Proverb,  Send  a  Fool 
abroad,  and  he  will  come  home  a  greater  Fool 
than  he  went .  One  of  the  FrofelTors  of 
Philofophy  at  Paris ,  ufed  to  alledge, 
that  the  Children  were  very  much  be¬ 
holding  to  the  Mid  wives,  in  taking 
care  to  put  or  form  their  Heads  right, 
when  newly  born ;  but  whether  fo  or 
not,  we  are  certain  that  they  can  be 
wounded,  deprefs’d,  or  put  wrong, 
both  then  and  afterwards. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  faid, 
and  a  thoufand  other  Xnftances  could  be 
given,  that  our  Wifdom  and  Reafon  is 
altogether  owing  to  the  Perfection  of 
our  Organs,  (and  particularly  to  the 
Brain)  or  to  the  Solids  and  Fluids  of  the 
Body. 

Nor  can  any  thing  help  or  amend  it, 
but  the  Alteration  of  the  Organization  or 
Fluids  :  And  which  I  believe  is  not  al¬ 
ways  impoffible,  of  which  we  have  fe- 
veral  Xnftances,  as  by  drinking  much,  or 
the  great  Paflions  of  Grief  or  Joy,  Alte¬ 
ration  of  Diet  or  ClimatCi 

After  the  fame  manner  we  may  con- 
fider,  that  Wifdom  or  Reafon  feems  to 
grow  as  the  Body,  and  comes  not  to  its 
Perfection,  until  the  Organs  are  perfect¬ 
ly  form’d,  or  the  Body  is  at  its  full 

H  %  Growth; 
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Growth ;  fo  we  generally  find  the  rea- 
foning  Faculties  moft  clear,  when  a 
Man  is  at  his  full  Strength ;  as  likewife 
that  we  often  find  them  to  decay  as  the 
Body  does,  and  frequently  alfo  to  grow 
better  and  worfe  with  it. 

So  commonly  when  a  Man  becomes 
crazy  in  all  the  parts  of  the  Body,  his 
reafoning  Faculties  for  the  moft  part  be¬ 
come  fo  too  (and  where  there  is  an  Ex¬ 
ception,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the 
Brain  and  Fluids  may  be  in  a  good 
State.)  Nor  can  it  be  otherwife,  if  we 
confider  all  Souls  to  be  the  fame;  and 
that  it  is  the  Soul’s  afting  with  fit  In- 
ftruments,  or  a  well  organiz’d  Body, 
whofe  Solids  and  Fluids  are  in  Perfefti- 
on ;  which  with  Ideas  performs  the 
Operations  call’d  Judgment  and  Reafo¬ 
ning. 

For,  as  before,  whether  the  Ideas  or 
Impreffions  are  juft  or  not,  Wifdom  or 
Reafon  will  ftill  be  the  fame  ;  for  things 
are  either  wrongly  reprefented  to  us,  by 
our  Education,  or  the  Senfes  miftaken  by 
a  Deceptio  Vijus ,  or  fuch  like  ;  the  Defeft 
being  a  wrong  Reprefentation  of  the  Qb- 
jeQ:  or  Idea  to  the  Senfes,  or  to  be  what 
it  is  not,  and  according  to  which  the  Soul 
makes  a  judgment.  Or  can  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of Dio*p tricks^  or  different  Repre- 

featations, 
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fentations,  be  call’d  any  thing  elfe  but  an 
Art  or  Experience  in  fuch  a  Way. 

Nor  can  it  be  faid,  that  Wifdom  or 
Realbn  any  way  improves  by  thinking, 
as  is  commonly  fuppos’d  ;  for  even  that 
no  doubt  may  be  learn’d  or  made  a  Bu- 
finels ;  as  it  is  faid  of  Pythagoras,  who 
oblig’d  his  Scholars  to  be  filent  the  firft 
five  Years.  It  is  true,  that  a  Man  by 
thinking  may  draw  more  variety,  or  a 
much  greater  number  of  Confequences, 
from  fuch  particular  Ideas ;  yet  Wifdom 
or  Reafon  will  ftill  be  the  fame,  can 
neither  be  faid  to  be  better  or  worfe ; 
for  the  more  he  thinks  one  Way,  the 
lefs  he’ll  do  the  other Or  at  beflr,  is 
only  better  fitted  with  Inftruments  for 
fuch  a  Way. 

What  I  fhall  farther  add  is,  that  it 
feems  very  probable,  W riters  who  have 
pafs’d  their  full  Vigour  and  Strength, 
are  not  fo  ftrong,  bright  or  clear,  in 
their  reafoning  Faculties  (for  thinking 
and  reafoning  much,  is  hard  Work.,; 
For  which  I  think  they  ought  not  to 
trouble  themfelves  fo  much  with  intri- 
:  cate  Differtations,  or  very  hidden  and 
:  obfcure  Difputes ;  but  rather  to  obliged 
the  World  with  certain  and  undoubted 
Quotations,  Obfervations  or  Experi¬ 
ences. 

FI  5  For 

i  - 

I  t 
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For  we  have  but  too  often  feen  many 
Wedcf"  ^amous  Authors ,  who  have  wrote  in 
not foon  Vigour  and  Strength,  have  again  loft 
or  raftiy  their  Reputation,  by  writing  in  their 

thewife.  Age. 

man’s  But  if  it  be  alledg’d,  that  feme  Men 
Judg-  have  kept  their  ludgment  and  good 

ment  to  m  -c  *  o  r  t  o 

tail,  until  Reafoning,  when  their  Bodies  have  been 
it  is  be-  crazy  and  fail’d ;  it  muft  ftill  be  allow’d, 

ver^a  t^iat  t^1€^  Senfes  remian’d  good,  and 
parent?  confequently  the  Brain.  For  if  thefe 
Or  he  are  crazy  too,  or  fail’d,  we  fhall  find 
great aVCa  Decay  of  Wifdom ;  for  the  vital  Fire 
Experi-  then  extinguifhes,  and  the  Soul  foon 
ences,  leaves  the  frail  Machine,  that  tottering 
the  r  a-  Habitation,  or  ruinous  Frame,  to  make 
honing  its  final  Exit,  where  Time  fhall  be  no 

Faculty  more. 

not  fo 
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REFLECTIONS 


UPON  A 


Single  and  Married  State. 


A 


FTER  what  I  have  faid  of  the 
___  Organization  and  Vnderjianding ,  I 
ftiall  now  more  particularly  confider 
Wifdom,and  in  what  Happinefs  confifts, 
both  in  the  fingle  and  married  State. 
Wifdom  or  Reafon,  if  not  the  fame,  I 
think  fat  leaft)  may  very  well  be  faid 
to  be  infeparable;  and  no  doubt  con¬ 
tributes  more  to  our  real  Happinefs  both 
here  and  hereafter,  than  any  thing  die 
in  this  World. 

But  let  us  refteft  a  little  on  this  Fe-V. 
licity,  Happinefs,  Satisfaftion,  Enjoy¬ 
ment  or  Pleafure  :  For  to  the  Wifeman, 
no  doubt  that  will  appear  to  be  Hap 
pinefs  and  Pleafure,  which  to  the  Fool 
feems  Mifery  and  Trouble;  fothe  foo- 
lifh  Man’s  Happinefs  is  Mifery  and 
Trouble  to  the  Wifeman.  And  although 
Cuftom  may  habituate  or  make  us  to 

H  4  follow 
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follow,  or  run  more  in  fuch  a  way,  yet 
doubtlefs  our  Inclinations  are  much  ow¬ 
ing  to  our  Paffions, natural  Difpofition  or 
Conftitution  ;  which  is  much  according 
to  the  Make,  Fotm  or  Structure, and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids  of  the 
Body.  And  after  the  fame  manner  our 
Appetites  and  Senfes  are  delighted  with 
different  things,  which  Difference  or 
Delight  (as  already  provM)  proceeds 
from  the  different  Stru&ure,  or  the 
Form  and  Figure  of  the  Organs  or  Sen¬ 
fes.  How  ridiculous  then  is  it  for  me  to 
endeavour  to  perfuade  a  Man  to  like 
that  which  the  Form  and  Strufture  of 


my  Organs  allow  to  be  good,  while  his 
deny  it :  For  the  Diverfities  of  Plea- 
fure  and  Diflike,  (in  the  fame  thing) 
muff  be,  from  the  different  Figuration 
or  Texture  and  Make  of  the  Senfes,  or 
Organs.  As  Hearing,  Seeing,  Tailing, 
Feeling  and  Smelling,  the  Nerves  being 
all  the  fame,  and  is  that  which  makes 
one  Man  like  one  thing,  another  to  di¬ 
flike  it ;  fo  one  Man  can  eat  Cheefe ,  and 
another  cannot  fuffer  the  Sight  or  Smell 
of  it ;  the  fame  may  likewife  be  faid  as 
to  Seeing  and  Hearing  :  And  as  there  are 
not  any  two  in  the  Univerfe  (or  their 
Woman,  Senfes)  which  are  exaftly  alike;  foitxs 
not  poflible  for  any  two  to  agree  exaft- 


+  Thus 
one  Man 
likes  one 
Woman, 
another 
likes  the 
o^her 
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Iy  in  their  Sentiments,  or  in  every  thing 
alike  :  And  much  to  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  ever  there  were  any  fuch  two  in 
the  World.  This  however  may  found 
harfh-  in  the  Ears  of  Lovers,  although 
certainly  fo ;  for  which  Happinefs  feems 
to  be  yet  more  certain  in  a  Angle  Life, 
then  in  the  married  State :  and  proba¬ 
bly  for  this  St.  Paul  wifely  prefers  CMe- 
bacy ,  or  the  Angle  Life  to  Matrimony ; 
knowing  how  difficult  or  hard  it  is  to 
make  a  Choice,  or  to  And  two  who  are 
very  near  in  Temper,  or  very  agreeable 
to  one  another,  and  that  for  their  whole 
Life-times.  Thus  it  is  probable  that 
Fools  of  a  Temper,  if  coupled  with  Fools 
of  the  fame  Temper,  may  (for  ought  I 
know)  be  the  moft  happy  Choice ;  and 
by  the  fame  Reafon  the  Wife  with  the 
Wife  ;  for  one  Wife,  and  the  other  Fool, 
can  never  be  both  happy:  TheWifeone 
may  make  the  Fool  fo,  but  the  Fool  can 
never  make  the  Wile  one  fo.  How 
careful  ought  we  to  be  then  in  our 
Choice,  Ance  this  is  the  greateft  and  moA: 
material  Turn  or  Change  in  human  Life, 

’and  on  which  in  a  great  Meafure,  both 
:our  prefent  and  future  Happinefs  de¬ 
fends. 

;  Thus  Solomon  fought  Wifdom,  and 
jnot  Riches,  and  doubtlefs  it  is  that  only 

i  '  which 
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which  can  make  us  happy,  and  nothing 
elfe  ;  for  all  the  Gold  in  the  World  can¬ 
not  :  Nor  is  there  any  Comparifonto  be 
made  betwixt  Wifdom  and  all  the  Trea- 
fure  of  the  Univerfe  ;  for  a  Beggar,  if  a 
Wife-man,  will  make  himfelf  more  hap¬ 
py  than  an  Emperor,  if  a  Fool.  Nor  is 
it  poffible  for  any  Couple  if  both  are 
Wife  and  Prudent,  Quiz.  Wifdom,  not 
Wit)  ever  to  be  unhappy,  although  re¬ 
duced  to  the  greateft  Poverty  and  Want. 
So,it  .jjs.  as  imppffible  for  two  Fools,  al¬ 
though  e’er  fo  rich  to  be  truly  happy. 
Thus  Wifemen  will  value  Wifdom,  and 
Fools  Riches:  And  although  all  muft 
allow  that  Riches  has  its  own  Value,  yet 
there  is  no  more  Comparifon  betwixt 
Wifdom  and  Riches,  as  to  the  making ; 
us  happy  both  here  and  hereafter,  than 
betwixt  the  Choice  of  the  Devil  and  an 
Angel  :  Nor  is  the  greateft  or  richeft 
Man  in  the  World,  if  a  Fo61,  to  be  com- 
.  pared  to  a  Beggar,  if  Wife. 

How  mudi  more  happy  was  Diogenes , 
and  how .  did  he  defpife  Alexander  the 
Cireat when  he  came  to  fee  him  in  all 
his  Glory,  and  bid  him  ask  what  he 
would  have  from  him  ?  Stand  out  of  my 
Sun-fhiiie  (  laid  Diogenes  )  thou  taken 
from  me  what  than  can  ft  not  give  me. 

■>  x  v-* 


In 
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In  a  Word,  Wifemen  know  the  Value 
of  Wifdom,  and  Fools  will  never  know 
it.  Thus  either  for  a  Wifeman  or  Wo¬ 
man,  although  reduced  to  the  greateft 
Necelfities,  and  from  thence  chofe  to 
be  Partner  to  the  greateft  Prince  or 
Princefs  of  the  Univerfe ;  if  foolifb,  the 
Wife  one  rauft  Purely  make  the  poorer! 
and  a  very  miferable  Bargain ;  for  what 
can  be  greater  Pain,  Trouble  or  Tor¬ 
ture,  then  to  be  ty’d  toNonfenfe,  Fol¬ 
ly  and  Madnefs ,  during  the  whole 
Life.  •  *Or 

To  the  Wife  (who  are  Model!  and  Man*  * 
Sober)  a  very  final  1  matter  fuffices,  and  ever  t0 
fora  Fool,  the  Riches  of  the  Univerfe  deem’d 

will  not  fatisfy.  becaufe 

*  Nor  can  I  ever  be  perfuaded,  but 
that  a  Wife-man,  although  e’er  fo  poor,  is  are  to 
more  preferable,  or  farther  above  a  Fool,  efteen> 
tho’ e’er  fo  rich,  than  an  Angel  is  above  a  *;f0°e' 
Man  ;  W ifdom  being  the  Gift  of  God,  Prince  of 
and  not  to  be  purchas’d.  Wifemen  are  f  l^h5.s; . 
fo  fenfible  of  the  Value  of  it,  with  the  vice  win 
Happinefs  and  true  Pleafure  it  carries ever  in* 
along  with  it,  that  if  theyr  alter  their  therefore 
Condition  (if  fingle)  to  the  married  we  are 
State,  their  cheif  Aim  is  (or  ought  to  be)  # 
a  Wife-woman,  which  is  the  true  and  and  va- 
great  Barter,  all  other  worldly  Trifles il!e  wu- 
being  only  as  common  Accidents,  and  y>i“uaeml 

altogether 
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altogether  foreign  to  the  true  Defign, 
The  or  real  I°y  anfi  Felicity:  f  Nor  can 
chief  end  Riches  any  more  be  compar’d  to  Wif- 
of  Mar-  fjomj  then  a  Grain  of  Sand  is  to  real 
ought  to  Happinefs.  It  is  certain  however,  that 
be  tor  a  if  a  Man  and  Woman  are  both  e’er  fo 

Friend  Wife ,  and  both  Poor ,  yet  common 
fo  rare  to  Prudence  ought  not  to  allow  them  to 

and^for  8°  together  °Hly  to  make  Beggars  in  the 
wlich°r  World  ;  thus  fuch  People  commonly 
the  wife  live  fingle.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that 
and  vir-  Wife,  and  both  Rich,  they  will 

©niy  to  find  greater  Convemencies  tor  Marriage ; 
be  de-  although  I  can  never  be  perfuaded,  that 
pended  ajj  tjie  ^/[oney  the  Univerfe,  or  even 

Birth  or  Beauty,  or  any  thing  elfe  in  this 
"World,  is  any  way  comparable,  or  can 
make  any  manner  of  amends  for  the  leaft 
Degree  or  Deficiency  of  Wifdom.  All 
Creatures  have  a  regard  to  their  Choice 
and  Pofteriiy ;  or  will  the  beft  Animals 
degenerate  into  a  bafe  Race:  How 
much  more  then  ought  Man  to  regard 
fiis  Choice. 

However ,  we  do  but  very  rarely 
find,  that  the  wife  and  virtuous  Men 
make  great  Fortunes  in  the  World,  es¬ 
pecially  by  Marriages  (or  yet  Preferment 
at  Court,)  fince  it  may  be  a  very  great 
Queftion,  whether  a  Woman  ever  fell  in 
Love  with  Wifdom  ?  that  they  do  with 

Nonfenfe 


Nonfenfe  and  Folly,  we  fee  daily  In- 
fences  of  it  ;  or  as  Children,  with  a 
Fool  and  a  Feather  in  his  Cap,  the  Big- 
nels  of  his  Carcafe,  his  *  Laced-Coat,  *  4.s, 
or  Handfomnefs  of  his  Wig  ;  whereas  vaiue  or* 
Wife-men  make  the  lead:  Figure  or  Ap-  cfiufe, 
pearance  that  Way.  As  a  -Gentleman,  cfnger- 
who  Courting  of  a  young  Lady,  was  re-  Bread 
je£ted  ;  and  being  ask’d  her  Objections  by 
to  him,  found  fault  with  his  Drefs  and  guiiding. 
Wig  :  Nay  then,  reply’d  the  Gentleman,  Sir  wai- 
my  bed:  Advice  is  for  her  to  marry  a ‘^*^4 
Valet  de  Chambre  or  Perriwig-Maker.  fine 
Or  indeed  how  much  better  is  it  at  deaths 
Court,  where  a  fine  Suit  of  Cloaths  is  woreto 
but  too  often  preferr’d  to  a  fine  Intellect ;  p'eafe 
for  Wife-men  are  not  fond  of  Show,  but 
as  Mr.  Cowley  fays,  they  led  a  Life  jud: 
as  it  were  by  Stealth;  for  Wifdom  is  ra¬ 
ther  known  to  be  Melancholy,  Modeft, 
and  Penfive ;  as  Solomon  fays,  in  much 
Kjiotvledge  ,  there  is  much  Sorrow  ; 
which  I  underdand  thus,  that  it  mud: 
needs  be  Sorrow  and  Trouble  for  a 
Wife-man  to  fee  the  common  Madnefs, 

Follies  and  Diffractions  of  Mankind,  as 
it  may  make  one  melancholy  to  go  into 
Bedlam.  For  otherwifeWifdom,no  doubt, 
in  it  felf,  is  altogether  comfortable. 

Or  what  a  poor  Figure  do  we  com¬ 
monly  find  she  wifeft  Men  make  n»  the 

World. 
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World.  Mr.  Cowley  fays,  of  Merab,  Saul’s 
Daughter,  upon  his  promifing  of  her 
to  Davidy 


But  haughty  fhe  ,  did  this  juji  Match 

defpife, 

Tier  Pride  debauch1  d  her  judgment  and  her 

Eyes : 

An  unknown  Youth,  ne’er  feen  at  Court 

before , 

Who  Shepherd’s  Staffs  and  Shepherd’s  Habit 

bore  : 

The  feven  born  Son  of  no  rich  Houfe  were 

fill 

TVunpleafant  Forms  which  her  high  Thoughts 

did  fill 


It’s  true  he  again  fays, 

But  Michal5  in  whofe  Breajl  all  Virtues 

move j 

That  hatch  the  pregnant  Seeds  of /acred  Love-, 
Withjujler  Eyes  the  noble  Object  meets y 
And  turns  all  Merab7?  Poyfon  into  Sweets* 
She  f aw  and  wonder7  dy  how  a  Touth  unknown , 
Should  make  all  Fame  fo  foon  to  come  his 

own . 


But  fuch  a  Choice  is  very  rare  ;  be- 
fides,  that  our  Author  intimates  in 
feme  Lines  hereafter,  that  fhe  knew  he 

was 


/ 
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was  to  be  a  great  Man.  And  Parents 
think  of  nothing  elfe  but  the  Choice  of 
Money  or  Riches,how  very  well  does  the 
Author  of  the  Difpenfkry  fay, 


This  weight  all  Mercenary  Projects  tries , 
And  knows  that  to  be  rich ,  is  to  be  Wife  : 

By  ufual  Obfefvations  he  can  telly 

The  facred  Charms  that  in  true  Sterling 

dwell . 


How  Gold  made  a  Patrician  of  a  Slave , 

A  Dwarf  an  Atlas,  a  Therfites  brave  : 

It  cancels  all  Defeats,  and  in  their  Place? 
Finds  Senfe  in  Brownlow,  Charms  in  Lady 

Grace  : 

It  guides  the  Fancy ,  and  directs  the  Mind ; 
No  Bankrupt  ever  found  a  fair  one  kind  : 
He  fancies  that  a  thou  fan  d  Pound  fuppliesy 
The  want  of  twenty  thoufand  Qualities . 


*  No  fo- 
ber  Man. 
can  get 
by  the 
Riches  of 
a  Wife, 
iince  on* 


ly  as  a 

*  And  fo  much  for  Riches.  In  aWord,  good 
-  I  cannot  fee  any  great  Matters  a  wife 
and  fober  Man  can  get  by  Marriage,  ai-  and  her 
though  e’er  fo  poor,  fince  fo  very  little  Chii- 
fuffices  himfelf,  and  probably  all  the 
Overplus  brought  by  a  Wife,  is  not  trava-" 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  her  Extravagance  ;  £ant 
or  what  wile  Man  is  there,  that  will  becailfe 
not  be  fatisfy’d  with  the  defire  of  he  wants 
the  truly  Wife  Mr.  Cowley,  where  he 
fays,  to  fpend. 

If 
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If  ever  I  more  Riches  did  defire , 

Then  Cleanlinefs  and  Quiet  do  require : 

If  e'er  Ambition  did  my  Fancy  cheat, 

With  any  Wijh  fo  mean  as  to  be  great ; 
Continue  Heaven,  fill  from  me  to  remove , 
The  humble  Blefjings  of  that  Life  I  love . 

And  then  he  fays, 

This  only  grant  me,  that  my  Means  may  lye, 
Too  low  for  Envy ,  for  Contempt  too  high. 

But  then  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  Liberty, 

Who  governs  his  own  Courfe  with  Ready  hand: 
Who  does  himfelf  with  fov7reign  Power 

command ; 

Whom  neither  Death ,  nor  Poverty  does  fright. 
Who  Rands  not  aukwardly  in  his  own  Light 
AgainR  the  Truth  :  Who  cm  when  Pleafures 

knock 

Loud  at  his  Door,  keep  from  theBolt  and  Lock. 
Who  can, though  Honour  at  his  Gate  fhould\ 

In  all  her  masking  deaths,  fend  her  away,  f 
And  cry  begone,  I  have  no  Mind  to  play,  j 

In  a  Word,  X  have  endeavour’d  to 
fliew  in  what  Happinefs  confifts  ;  altho’ 
it  is  probable,  that  every  Man  will  have 
his  own  particular  Thoughts  of  Hap- 
pinefsf  And  no  doubt  moft  of  the 

World 

w 
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World  are  againft  a  fingle  Life  :  The 
Roma#  Emperors  and  Confuls  were  againft 
it,  aiid  look’d  upon  the  Roman  Batche¬ 
lors  as  Enemies  to  the  common  Good  ; 
although  it’s  probable  that  proceeded 
from  a  politick  Defigri,  by  being  nume¬ 
rous ,  the '  better  to  maintain  their 
Strength,  Power  and  Grandeur  :  Yet  it 
is  very  probable,  that  where  there  is  a 
right  and  prudent  Choice  of  a  wife  Wo¬ 
man,  it  is  the  moft  happy  Life ;  but  fhe 
is  not  every  where  to  be  found  :  Solomon , 

I  think,  fays  a  Man  wife  have  I  found  in 
a  Thoufand,  but  a  wife  Woman  have  I 
not  found  among  all  thefe.  However,  I 
mud  own,  that  I  think  there  are  as  many 
Wife  among  them,  as  among  Men,  (if 
not  more)  fince  rarely  that  they  have 
fuchagreat  Opinion  of  their  learned  pro¬ 
found  Chymerical  Knowledge,  as  the 
vain  Man  too  commonly  has  ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  proves  them  to  be  fo  much  the 
wifer.  Befides,  that  if  Men  deny  them 
other  Notions  and  Ideas,  or  any  Play  to 
Ad ,  but  that  of  Pots  and  Peticoats, 
their  whole  Knowledge,  Difcourfe,  and 
Fancies  muft  run  that  Way ;  whereas  I 
have  faid  before,  fuch  particular  Impref- 
lions  by  Cuftom,  make  us  capable  of  fuch 
a  particularTrade, Knowledge  or  Science, 
Audit  is  according  to  the  Part  we  have  to 
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aft  in  the  Play ,  we  are  efteem’d,  or 
make  a  Figure  in  the  World.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  moil  certain,  that  the  wife 
Ones  either  of  Men  or  Women,  are  but 
too,  too  rare  in  the  World? 

Thus  then  we  fhall  find  a  great 
many  Difficulties,  as  to  a  Marriage 
Choice  :  Befides  that,  if  we  confider  to 
chufe  right,  we  ought  to  prefer  that  one 
before  all  other  Creatures  in  the  Uni- 
verfe,  in  order  to  be  truly  happy. 

He  then  who  is  refolv’d  to  live  com¬ 
fortably  in  that  State,  let  him  guard 
againft  Beauty,  or  be  careful  how  he 
too  precipitately  falls  in  Love;  for  in  that 
Cafe,  his  Eyes,  Ears  and  Senfes,  are  be¬ 
come  variate,  and  no  more  to  be  trufted 
too  :  For  as  a  Man  in  the  Jaundice,  who 
fees  every  thing  yellow,  fo  the  other  fees 
all  right  that  the  belov’d  does,  though 
e’er  fo  wrong :  But  Sir  Walter  Raxvleigh 
very  well  fays,  it  is  a  Folly  to  advife 
againft  the  Witchcraft  of  Beauty  ;  but 
believe  it,  fays  he,  that  if  you  can  refill: 
it  for  a  while,  you  fhall  fee  another  yet 
much  more  pleafing  than  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,or  third  Love  ;  and  remember,  fays 
he,  he  who  marries  for  Beauty, binds  him- 
felf  to  that  for  Life,  which  may  neither 
laft  or  pleafe  him  for  a  Year,  for  the  De¬ 
gree  died)  when  it  is  obtain’d,  and  the 
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Affeaion  perifheth  when  it  is  fatisfyM 
Solomon  lays,  Who  can  find  a  virtuous 
Woman }  for  her  Price  is  far  above  Rubies : 

The  Heart  of  her  Husband  ddtk  fafely'trufl 
in  her,  fo  that  he  f jail  have  ndneed-of  Spoil. 

She  will  do  him  good ,  and  no  evil,  all  the 
Days  of  her  Life.  Strength  and  Honour 
are  her  cloathing,  and  {he  j hall  rejoice  in 
time  to  come  :  She  openeth  her  Mouth  with 
Wifdom ,  and  in  her  Tongue  is  the  Law  of 
Kjndnefs.  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of 
her  Houfhold,  and  eateth  not  the  Bread  of 
Tdlenefs  :  Her  Children  ijrife  up  and  call 
her  blejfed ,  her  Husband  alfo ,  and  he  prai- 
feth  her .  Many  Daughters  have  done  virtu - 
ou fly,  but  thou  excelleth  them  all :  Favour  is 
deceitful ,  and  Beauty  is  Vanity,  but  a  Wo¬ 
man  that  feareth  the  Lord ,  j he  {hall  be 
pratfed. 

Sir  Thomas  Moor  advifes  his  Friend  to 
have  no  regard  to  eitherWealth  or  Beau¬ 
ty  in  the  Choice  of  aWife  ;  and  if  he  de¬ 
fires  Happinefs,  bids  be  fare  to  chufe  a 
virtuous  One,  which  will  be  Joy,  Fe¬ 
licity  and  Comfort  to  him  during  his 
whole  Life,  whether  in  Adverfity  or 
otherwife  :  And  the  fame  no  doubt  may 
be  faid  of  Men.  Sir  Walter  R.  as  yet 
fpeaking  of  Beauty,  fays,  it  is  true,  a 
Man  generally  prefers  his  Fancy  in  that 
Appetite  or  Paflion,  before  all  other 
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worldly  Defires,  facrificing  his  Honour, 
Credit  and  Safety  to  it.  Yet  remember, 
fays  he,  although  thefe  Affe&ions  do 
not  laft,  Marriage  endureth  to  the  end 
of  thy  Life.  But  alas !  we  are  but 
rarely  fo  wife  as  to  take  thofe  whole- 
fome  Precepts  until  it  be  too  late. 

To  what  Purpofe  then  is  it  to  advife 
in  this,  any  more  than  in  Controverfy  : 
It  is  a  Paflion  but  rarely  to  be  govern’d 
by  Reafon  ;  or  where  nave  we  feen  one 
fall  in  Love  with  Wifdom  or  Virtue. 
Then  let  us  ceafe  with  this  mufty  Phi- 
lofophy,  or  to  advife  that  which  will  not 
be  advifed,  and  conclude  with  the  great 
Sir  Philip  Sidneys  Arcadia,  where  in  his 
Dialeft  betwixt  Reafon  and  Paflion* 

Reafon  fays, 

But  Reafon  will,  that  Reafon  govern  mofi , 
Paflion  Anfwers, 

But  Pajjton  will,  that  Paffion  rule  the  Roaf . 
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FROM  all  what  is  faid  before, 
then  I  conclude,  that  Wifdom  or 
Reafon  is  not  any  real  thing,  but  a  Ca¬ 
pacity,  or  the  Soul’s  afting  in  the  great- 
eft  Perfection ;  which  muft  altogether 
be  owing  to  the  ExaCtnefs,  and  Juftnefs 
of  the  Inftruments,  or  Solids  and  Fluids 
of  the  Body :  Since,  if  tliofe  be  wrong, 
all  the  Ideas  or  Impreflions  in  the  World, 
will  never  give  him  a  Capacity,  or  make 
him  Wife.  Thefe  only  ferving,  as  I  faid, 
to  fit  or  make  him  better  tounderftand 
fuch  a  particular  Trade,  Science  or  Bu- 
finefs  ;  fince  all  the  Knowledge  or  Lear¬ 
ning  we  have,  for  our  temporal  and 
human  Affairs,  are  to  be  acquir’d  or 
learn’d  as  fo  many  Bufineffes  or  Trades  : 
For  the  Souls  of  all  Men  are  probably 
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the  fame,  or  equally  Wife ;  and  if  fo, 
there  cannot  be  any  other  way  rightly 
to  account  for  the  -Differences  of  their 
Operations.  For  if  we  were  to  fuppofe . 
the  Soul  of  one  Man  to  be  better  than 
another  >  it  were  reafonable  to  believe, 
that  it  fliould  ft  ill  appear  to  be  fo,  what 
e’er  may  happen  to  the  Organization : 
But  on  the  contrary,  we  fee,  that  the 
wifefl:  become  equally  mad  or  foolilh  by 
Accidents,  or  ffbrrvj the  Vitiation  of  the 
Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  Body.  Nor  I 
believe,  will  any  be  fo  grofs  as  to  fay, 
that  (fod  has  given  a  foolilh  Soubtcra 
Changling  :  For  the  Soul  is  the  fame, 
although  it  afts  in  that  different  Manner, 
upon  that  different  Fa-brick  or  Machine. 

Math  not  the  Potter  power  over  the  Clay 
of  the  fame  lump ,  to  make  one  Vejfel  unto 
honour ,  and  another  unto  difhonour  ? 

Nay7  but  0  Many  who  art  thou ,  that  re* 
feclefl  againjl  God  ?  fhadl  the  thing  form'd, 
fay  to  him  that  form'd  it ,  why  hajl  thou  made 
me  thus?  > 


A  good  Organization  then,  or  Form, and 
rticularly  that  of  the  Head  or  Brain, 
(the  Seat  of  all  the  Senfes)  with  the 
proper  State  or  Nature  of  the  Fluids,  is 
the  principle  thing  to  be  wifh’d  for ;  and 
not  to  be  acquir'd,  but  probably  pre¬ 
ferable  to  anv  thing  elfe  in  this  World. 

Not 
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Not  but  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
for  the  judging  right ,  or  rather  the 
fhewing  of  our  Wifdom  and  Reafon,  by 
the  good  Effefits,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  the  receiving  of  juft  and  true 
Notions,  or  right  Ideas,  Impreflions, 
or  Reprefentations  of  things;  whether 
it  be  by  thofe  we  call  more  fimple,  (pro¬ 
bably  the  moft  certain)  or  thofe  we  call 
more  learn’d. 

For  we  fhall  find,  that  according  to 
the  old  Proverb,  An  Ounce  of  Mother's 
Wit ,  is  worth  a,  Pound  of  Logicks, 

And  thus  according  to  the  Structure 
or  Form,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Fluids, 
we  fhall  have  our  Paffions  or  Inclinati¬ 
ons  to  differ ;  and  by  the  wrong  Re- 
prefentation  of  things,  will  occafion 
different  Effects ;  that  is ,  a  different 
Sentence  or  Judgment  to  arife  from  our 
Reafon.  If  thus  we  join  then  theftrength 
of  our  different  Temperaments  or  In¬ 
clinations  ,  the  wrong  or  various  Re- 
prefentation  of  things,  (by  prejudice  of 
Education)  together  with  our  private  or 
publick  temporal  Interefts;  we  fhall 
find  thefe  the  great  and  original  Caufes 
of  all  our  Quarrellings,  Divifions  and 
Difputes. 

And  if  we  did  but  take  the  time  fe- 
rioufly  to  reflect,  and  think  a  little 
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on  this,  it  would  make  us  more  cautious, 
and  confequently  much  more  wile,  in 
not  toorafhly  judging  of  any  other  Man’s 
Judgment,  Wifdom,  Reafon,  or  Opi¬ 
nion  ;  excepting  in  thofe  things  which 
are  contrary  to  the  Dictates,  and  great 
Rules  of  Morality,  and  deny’d  by  all 
good  Men,  and  civil  Societies.  I  can 
never  enough  wonder  at  the  Impudence 
and  Vanity  of  feme  Men,  (which  how- 
ev<fryth°  ever  fecms  to  be  the  greateft  Sign  of 
one,  in  Ignorance)  who  would  have  all  the 
f°ree  i?f ’World  to  believe,  that  their  Reafon  is 
fer?;  y'et  preferable  to  all  Mankind’s;  But  may 
ftiii  there  not  one  as  eafily,  and  with  as  much  Rea- 

orl’ree-*'0”’  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  World, 
men?,  1'  that  he  has  the  mod  beautiful  and 
which  is  handfomeft,  or  beft  Form  of  Body  and 
ing£the  Face  in  it '  Since  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
will  or  that  our  Reafon  and  Judgment  is  as 
inftitua-much  different  one  from  another,  as  we 

the  ai-  are  m  Forms  or  Faces ;  and  may  pro- 
mighty,  bably  be  as  eafie  for  him  to  prove  the 
f0erintfeaUone  as  the  other ;  fince  fomany  Men,  fo 
Benefit  many  Minds.  For  my  own  Part,  I  could 
of  human  never  the  Vanity  to  believe  or 

finceVe  think  my  Face  or  Body  comparable  to 
can  in  no  Millions  of  others  j  and  far  lefs  could  I 


way  be 


ever 


fcrvi'ea- v,w*  believe,  my  Reafon,  Opinion  or 
bieto  Judgment,  preferable  to  any  Man’s, 
where  the  thing  could  fuffer  the  leaf! 

'  '  '  '  Dif- 
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jDifpute,  and  was  not  condemn’d  by  all 
good  Men,  or  human  and  regular  So- 
.  pieties  :  And  this  in  fome  Meafure  is  to 
do  juftice  to  all  Mankind. 

Not  but  that  we  may  in  a  friendly  +  Thus 
manner,  endeavour  to  reprefent  things  p^aMy 
rightly  (or  according  to  our  Notions  or  to  give 
Conceptions  of  them)  to  one  another : 

But  if  that  will  not  do,  it  is  probably  ance  fcr 
the  bell:  way  to  decline  it ;  fince  it  infignifi- 
is  to  be  fear’d,  that  they  have  contra- fear"tn^‘ 
£fed  too  ftrong  a  Prejudice,  Habit,  Cu-ofTem-’ 
Horn  or  Intereft,  if  not  likewife  vitiate  in  Per?  ?ilcJ 
the  Organization,  or  Form  and  Nature  cs^as 
of  the  Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  Body:aifo’to 
For  it  feems  but  too  apparent,  that  1T,1“ies’ 
there  are  a  valt  many  who  are  loath  coia- 
to  change  their  Religion,  or  Church  , 
only  from  the  being  ufed  and  habi¬ 
tuate  to  that  Place,  and  from  anUnwil- 
Jingnefs  to  leave  their  old  Acquain¬ 
tance  there,  and  its  Cultoms.  For  if  we 
find  a  Man  unwilling  to  leave  an  old 
accuftom’d  Place  or  Tavern,  Friends, 
Company,  or  Coffee-houfe  he  has  been 
ufed  to  all  his  Life;  and  from  whofe 
People  or  Companies,  he  receives  Friend  ~ 
fhips ,  Civilities  and  Favours :  How 
much  more  mull:  this  make  him  ad¬ 
here  to  the  former.  And  thefe  I  fav, 

y  A 

yvith  the  ftrength  of  Interelf,  we  Ural 


find  to  go  a  great  Length  in  the  hin¬ 
dring  Multitudes  to  change  from  one 
Seel  to  another.  In  fine,  I  fhall  refer 
xrty  Reader  to  the  foregoing  Parts,  being 
almoft  a  weary  of  Treating  any  longer 
upon  this  Subjea,  although  inexhaufti- 
blein  it  felf:  Yet  if  what  I  have  fa  id  al¬ 
ready,  be  not  of  fome  Ufe,  to  fay  more 
may  be  of  as  little  ;  for  which  I  fhall 
conclude  this  to  fay  fomythtng  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

If  there  be  fo  much  owing  from 
what  is  faid ,  to  the  Perfeft ion  of 
the  Organs ;  efpecially  the  principal 
Part,  or  Senforium  Commune ,  the  Seat 
of  all  the  Senfes,  viz.  the  Head  and 
Brain :  How  much  ought  we  to  take 
care  of  our  Choices,  in  order  to  have 
our  Pofterity  the  more  perfect  that 
Way  •  We  find,  that  this  has  ever  been 
regarded  among  all  Sorts  and  Kinds  of 
Creatures,  as  well  as  Vegetables;  fuch 
as  grafting  upon  a  good  Stock,  1  or  a 
Chip  of  the  fame  Block,  a  Bird  of  a  good 
Nell,  a  Dog  or  Horfe  of  a  good  Kind. 
Yet  Man,  who  ought  above  all  Crea¬ 
tures  to  be  the  moft  careful  that  way, 
has  been  the  moft  carelefs,  efpecially 
of  late,  that  they  have  fo  run  into  all 
manner  of  Vice,  fo  as  to  be  tempted  to 
fell,  pawn  or  mortgage  their  Body  and 
Souls  to  the  Devil ,  (for  Money)  in 

order 
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order  to  fupport  their  moft  infatiable 
Avarice ,  and  unparalleled  Pride  and 
Luxury :  which  neverthelefs,  can  only 
tend  to  their  temporal  mtferable  Infir¬ 
mities,  accompany’d  with  Confufion, 
Diffraction,  Folly  and  Madnefs,  while 
here  ;  and  to  their  eternal  Damnation 
and  Slavery  hereafter.  But  if  fuch  Care 
is  taken  for  the  good  Kinds  of  all  Crea¬ 
tures  and  Things,  how  much  ought  we 
to  take  care  in  the  coupling  and  chufxtig 
of  the  good  Kinds,  among  human  Crea- 
tnres  ;  fince  that  is  a  natural  Gift  not 
to  be  purchas’d  by  all  the  Riches  in  the 
Univerfe.  For  how  much  do  we  find 
Dogs  and  Horfes  to  be  valued  according 
to  their  different  Kinds  and  Natures; 
fo  we  may  obferve,  that  Children  gene¬ 
rally  take  very  much  after  their  Parents 
(iV*  i>.  All  Children  may  not  be  of  the 
fuppos’d  Father). 

And  although  the  Statelinefs  of  the 
kind  is  fomething  to  be  valued,  for  plea- 
fing  of  the  Eye,  or  to  look  at ;  yet  above 
all,  the  Statelinefs  of  the  Mind,  that  is 
its  Humility,  Virtue,  Prudence  and 
Wifdom,  (which  latter  probably  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  other  good  Properties)  is 
far  preferable  to  any  Form  of  Body. 

Nor  fhall  we  but  very  rarely  find, 

1  that  the  Children  of  a  very  wife  and 

virtuous 
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virtuous  Father  and  Mother,  prove 
iieverthelefs  ,  very  great  Fools,  and 
very  vicious  (A7.  B .  that  a  great  many 
very  good  and  virtuous  People,  are  not 
always  endow’d  with  great  Prudence 
and  W ifdom)  :  Thus  we  fhall  find  fome- 
thing  of  the  old  Proverb  true,  Cat  after 
Kind  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  obferv’d  in 
all  other  Creatures. 

So  that  the  Wife,  Prudent  and  Vir¬ 
tuous,  will  always  make  Choice  of thofe 
of  their  own  Kind,  as  preferable  to  any 
thing  elfe  in  this  World  ;  not  only  for 
the  fake  of  Pofterity,  with  their  own 
temporal  or  prefent  Satisfaction,  in  true 
and  real  Happinefs  ;  but  alfo  a§  being 
the  mod  probable  way  of  bringing 
both  them  and  theirs,  to  tjie  eternal  Blefi 
fings  of  all  joy  and  Felicity. 

But  now  having  been  all  along  upon 
Wifdom  or  Reafon,  I  need  not  give  any 
farther  Marks  of  it,  being  fo  evident  to 
every  one  ;  nor  will  I  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  a  long  Head  is  more 
wife  or  preferable  to  a  Bullet,  round  or 
Turnip  fkfhion’d  Head?  Or  whether 
the  Male,  who  furnifhes  the  perfeCt 
Jvimaculaj  be  more  to  be  regarded  than 
the  Female,  who  only  gives  Nourish¬ 
ment  ?  Or  how  differently  the  Animti- 
ada,  Embri{)}  or  Infant,  may  be  modell’d 

or 
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or  moulded  in  the  Mother’s  Belly,  or 
the  ufefulnefs  of  the  Midwive’s  right  fet* 
ting  of  their  Heads,  at  the  time  of  De¬ 
livery  of  the  Child  ;  nor  of  the  good 
or  evil  Effefts  of  Nouriflhment,  or  even 
that  of  Nurfes:  How  much  Children 
take  after  them,  of  their  Nature  and 
Temperament,  fo  as  oftentimes  more 
than  from  their  Mothers. 

But  let  it  fatisfy  us  at  prefent,  that 
the  Child  is  come  into  the  W  orld  as  it 
can,  and  well  or  evil  form’d  as  it  is  :  I 
fhall  in  the  firft  Place,  give  this  as 
a  general  Rule,  from  the  Birth  to  the 
:  Grave,  to  make  Choice  only  of  the 
moft  Wife,  and  moft  Virtuous  People 
about  us ;  efpecially  in  all  thofe  things 
which  can  any  way  be  fuppos’d  to  affetfc 
rour  Virtue,  Knowledge,  Wifdom  or 
!  Reafon  :  And  which  is  yet  more  parti- 
j  cularly  to  be  fear’d  in  Infants  and  Chil- 
|  dren,  either  from  the  Mifmanagement 

I  or  Viciation  of  the  Organs,  or  {polling 
of  the  Form  or  Nature  of  the  Solids  and 
Fluids  of  the  Body ;  or  by  teaching  or 
communicating  to  them  wrong  Notions, 

[j  Impreffions  or  Ideas. 

I  fhould  even  advife  too,  a  Wife, 

)!j  Midwife,  becaufe  reafonably  to  be  be- 
a  lieved,  flhe  underftands  her  Bufinefs  beft : 
iJAnd  if  the  Mother  is  not  very  healthy, 

and 
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and  able  to  fuckle,  let  the  Parents  take 
care  and  fpare  no  Coft  to  have  a  wife* 
virtuous,  and  good  temper’d  Nurfe, 
(  efpecially  the  two  latter  Properties ) 
and  to  have  her  healthy,  and  one  of  good 
Milk  ;  fince  they  often,  or  for  the  moft 
part,  take  very  much  from  them  of  their 
Nature,  Temperament,  Habit  and  Con- 
ftitution. 

The  dry  Nurfes,  or  People  about 
them,  during  their  Infancy  (as  well  as 
afterwards)  ought  no  doubt  to  be  the 
fame  ,  that  they  may  imprint,  or  infi- 
nuate  to  them  no  other,  but  good, 
juft  and  true  Impreflions  or  Ideas, 
(by  this  I  do  not  mean  whining  Zea¬ 
lots  or  Biggots,  fince  they,  too  common¬ 
ly  Hypocrites,  are  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided)  but  rather  thofe  of  a  large  Ca¬ 
pacity,  good  temper’d,  virtuous,  pru¬ 
dent  and  wife-;  thefe  being  the  great 
Pillars  and  Supports  of  true  Religion 
and  human  Society. 

And  although  all  manner  of  care  is  to 
be  taken  in  chufing  them  good  and 
wife  Managers,  or  Company,  to  di£f ate, 
teach,  explain,  and  give  them  right  No¬ 
tions  of  things :  Yet  by  no  means  to  be 
mop’d  up,  or  kept  from  their  innocent 
childifh  Diverfions  and  Company,  which 
may  probably  be  as  neceffary  then,  as 

grayer 
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graver  Matters  are  at  Man’s  Eftate  ; 
iunce  probably  they  give  as  right  Ideas, 

Let  their  chiidifh  Company  too,  be  of 
the  beft  temper’d  and  wife  to  their  Age ; 
as  alfo  fuitable  in  Tempers,  unlefs  the 
one  be  inclin’d  to  be  vicious :  But  above 
all,  let  them  not  be  in  the  Houfe  or 
Company  of  old  or  young,  who  are  in¬ 
clin’d  to  be  paffionate  ;  fince  they  take 
much  from  fuch  Example,  Cuftom  or 
Habit.  * 

As  to  Schooling ,  it  were  to  be  *  And 
w iflr’d,  as  M.V.. Locke  fays,  That  there  Cuftom 
were  little  Hierogltphick  Marks  or  Stamps 
to  the  mod:  fignificant  Words,  as  of  the  fome 
Names  of  Things :  for  by  having  the  Re- 
prefentations  with  theWords, might  give  veryOr- 
us  more  juft,  equal,  or  exait  Notions^h'W- 
of  them.  As  alfo  great  Care  to  be  had 
in  giving  the  right  Meanings  of  Words ; 
and  to  be  wiflr’d,  that  each  Word  had 
only  one  Meaning.  As  to  Languages, 
it  is  above  all  to  be  endeavour’d,  to  un- 
derftand  their  own  Paternal  one  rightly, 
and  next  the  foreign  Languages  ;  that 

I  is,  thofe  ‘which  may  be  the  moft  ufeful 
to  them ;  for  one  Language  can  give  us 
no  more  Knowledge  than  another :  But 
fo  far  as  it  is  more  ufeful  in  fuch  a  Trade, 
Science,  Way  or  Bufinefs ;  fo  that  Pa¬ 
rents  ought  as  foon  as  pQ0ible,  to  ftudy 
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the  Inclinations  and  Capacities  of  their 
Children  ;  and  according  to  what  they 
intend  them,  or  the  part  they  are  to  aft 
in  the  World,  they  ought  to  give  them 
all  their  Notions  and  Education,  as 
near  as  is  poflible,  and  not  to  give  them 
a  fmattering  of  every  thing,  in  order  to 
make  them  good  for  nothing  ;  or  if  de- 
fign’d  for  a  Trade,  let  them  begin  to  ufe 
their  Fingers  or  Body  foon,  for  the  foon- 
er  they  begin,  the  more  agile  and  handy 
they  will  become. 

As  to  the  Latin  Tongue  by  Clifton! 
and  Manner  of  our  Country  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  Divines ,  Lawyers  or  Phyficians ,  can 
do  nothing  without  it  ;  as  likewife  the 
Greek :  Not  but  that  Sets  of  Men,  ap¬ 
propriate  for  fuch  a  Language  by  Tran- 
flations,  might  communicate  all  that’s 
neceffary,  and  effeftually  enough  in  the 
common  Language ;  but  that  fay  they, 
would  make  our  myfterious  Bufineffes, 
too  common,  or  too  plain  ;  yet  if  it 
were  not  for  fuch  like  Reafons,  all  the 
World  muft  allow,  that  thofe,  or  the 
Dead  Languages ,  cannot  otherwife  be  fo 
ufeful  as  the  Living .  Fabius,  Quin  till  a- 
nus ,  Tacitus  and  Demojlhenes ,  feem  to 
be  of  the  fame  Opinion,  fince  in  fpeaking 
ofRhetorick,  they  all  advifeit  from  the 
Orators  own  Mouth  ;  and  fignify  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time,  that  there  is  more  Nourilh- 
mentinthe  Words  of  the  Living,  than 
of  the  Dead.  And  no  doubt  is  fo,  fince 
more  inliven’d  with  the  true  Senfe  and 

\  T  r 

Meaning  of  Words;  together  with 
Gefticulation  or  Gefture,  and  Cuftoms 
of  the  People.  But  fince  neceflary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Cuftoms  and  Education  of 
Europe,  to  learn  the  Latin  or  Greek  it 
feems  very  probable  however,  that  there 
might  be  found  much  more  eafy  Ways 
for  the  teaching  of  it,  then  we  common¬ 
ly  have  in  Schools ;  which  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  be  after  having  learn’d  the  Nouns 
and  Verbs,  by  the  expounding  of  good 
diverting  Authors,  than  by  Themes  and 
Rules ;  and  rather  by  making  Schools 
the  places  ofDiverfion,  than  of  Terror; 
by  having  daily  Plays  for  them  both  to 
aft  and  fpeak  in  the  beft  Latin,  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Capacity ;  their  Punifh- 
ments  fhould  be  by  advice  of  the  Ma- 
fter,  but  fo  as  rather  to  come  from  the 
Derifion  or  Caftigation  of  their  Fellow 
Companions  than  otherwife.  The  Ma¬ 
iler’s  Bufinefs  being  as  a  Judge,  to  fen- 
tence  or  determine  Juftice  upon  their 
Complaints,  and  to  contrive  for  them 
Plays  and  Speeches,  that  may  be  diver¬ 
ting.  From  hence  it  will  follow,  that 
the  Mailer  fhould  be  a  wife,  prudent, 
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virtuous  and  facetious  Man,  who  ftiould 
frequently  converfe  with  them,  even 
in  the  Schools  upon  different  Subjefts, 
letting  them  converfe  or  tell  any  little 
innocent  Tales  or  Stories,  among  them- 
felves;  he  affifting  them  when  they 
fpoke  wrong  Latin ;  or  even  fometimes 
for  them  to  play  at  Children’s  Plays,  as 
Queftions  and  Commands,  &c.  by  this 
means  the  Language  would  eafily  be 
learn’d,  and  become  familiar  to  them  as 
any  other,  after  which  if  they  think  fit 
might  ftudy  its  Rules,  and  Criticifmes 
more  ftriftly. 

As  to  the  Univerfity  Learning,  I  have 
already  hinted  fomething  of  the  Ufefiil- 
nefs  of  it,  in  the  foregoing  Sheets :  I  fhall 
only  add  he  re, that  it  were  probably  much 
more  to  our  Advantage,  we  had  the  ex¬ 
perimental  Philofophy,  more  taught  and 
improv’d  there ,  then  to  trouble  our 
felves  with  the  Jriflotelian ,  or  Cartejian 
Notions ;  and  in  place  of  our  Logicks 
and  Metaphyficks,  to  apply  our  felves 
more  to  the  Mathematicks,  fince  Algebra , 
the  Do£hine  of  true  and  equal  Propor¬ 
tions,  might  be  of  more  ule  in  Reafo- 
ning,  as  alfo  Mechanicks  ;  I  doubt  not, 
but  that  it  would  be  of  great  ufe,  if 
fome  of  the  beft  Artifts  or  Trades,  were 
planted  or  had  a  publick  Place  in  the 

Seminary 
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Seminary  or  Univerfity,  for  Students  to 
lee  the  Practice,  as  well  as  know  the 
Theory  of  Mechanicks.  And  although 
Phyfiognomy  is  but  little  regarded,  and  out 
oflJfe;  yeti  doubt  not,  but  there  may 
be  more  in  it,  than  what  we  commonly 
imagine;  was  much  ftudied  by  the  An¬ 
cients;  who  were  no  Fools:  And  I 
doubt  not,  but  that  it  might  be  a  great 
Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Man¬ 
kind  in  general  $  this  with  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  our  felves,  being  the  molt  ne- 
Ceffary  ftudy  of  any  in  this  World* 
And  if  fo,  why  ought  we  not  to  have 
Schools,  teaching  us  the  Knowledge  of 
Men,  and  of  the  World,  as  well  as  of 
our  felves;  by  fhewingus  the  different 
Natures,  Kinds  and  Degrees  (by  lively 
Examples)  of  Hypocrify,  Virtue  and 
Vice:  This  being  a  Study  the  moft  ne~ 
seffary  in  human  Life,  and  yet  the  moft 
neglected  efpecially  with  us*  And  al¬ 
though  the  Italians  have  no  Schools  erect¬ 
ed  to  that  Ptirpofe,  yet  naturally  ftudy 
this,  more  than  we  do. 

Neverthelefs,  it  being  by  Cuftom 
found  neceffary  to  go  through  the  com¬ 
mon  Univerfity  Learning ;  I  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  advife  but  a  fuperficial  Knowledge, 
by  that  means  rather  to  fee  the  folly 
of  it,  then  to  amufe  themfelves  much 
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with  it,  fince  Thinking  in  any  way 
goes  much  by  Cuftom :  That  is,  our 
Thohghs  run  much  according  to  the 
way  we  have  imploy’d  them  ;  for 
which  we  are  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  care,  of  the  ways  we  do  imploy 
them  in. 

As  to  Travelling,  if  a  Man  has  a  great 
flock  ofWifdom,  Virtue,  or  good  Senfe; 
I  efteem  the  travelling  without  a  Go¬ 
ve  m  our  5  to  be  his  beft  way,  and  never 
to  have  any  other  Servants  but  of  each 
Country  he  goes  too,  which  fhould  be’ 
well  taken  care  of,  by  Letters  before 
Hand,  and  well  recommended  for  their 
good  Senfe,  Sobriety,  Fidelity  and  Vir¬ 
tue,  (coft  what  they  would)  and  by 
this  Means,  and  the  keeping  Company 
only  (as  alfo  in  travelling)  with  none 
but  People  of  the  Country  he  is  in, 
and  not  at  all  with  thofe  of  his  own 
Nation ,  will  make  him  much  more 
civilized ;  and  by  this  means  much 
better  to  know  the  Cuftoms ,  Man¬ 
ners  and  Language  of  the  Country 
and  People. 

But  if  it  be  found  more  proper  he 
fhould  have  aGovernour,  let  him  above 
all,  be  a  Man  ofWifdom,  Sobriety,  Gra¬ 
vity,  good  Temper,  virtuous,  of  a  good 
Condudf,  Life  and  Converfation ;  nei¬ 
ther 
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ther  extravagant,  or  too  narrow,  a  Man 
of  a  good  Behaviour,  and  if  poffible, 
one  who  has  tra veil’d  and  knows  the 
Countries  and  Languages.  As  to  the 
Parts  to  travel  in,  let  the  Youths  Tem¬ 
per  be  well  consulted :  For  Example, 
one  who  is  naturally  very  fprightly,  gay 
and  airy,  fhould  ftay  but  a  fhort,  while 
in  Frame  ;  and  rather  to  go  firft,  and 
fpend  moft  of  his  time  in  Holland ,  Italy , 
or  Spain,  there  to  keep  grave,  virtuous 
and  fober  Company,  which  with  Air 
and  Diet,  may  very  much  influence 
him;  as  alfo  the  Chafe  board  at  fome- 
times,  may  be  a  very  proper  Amufement 
forYuch  a  Youth  ;  whereas  one  who  is 
naturally  inclin’d  to  be  grave,  penfive, 
melancholy  or  phlegmatick,  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  go  firft  to  France ,  to  ftay  there, 
and  keep  Company  with  the  innocently 
merry  and  facetious,  to  make  but 
fihort  ftay  in  thofe  other  Countries  men¬ 
tion’d  before  ;  and  for  a  Diverfion,  the 
Tennis  may  fometimes  be  very  proper 
for  him.  As  to  his  Religion,  it  cannot 
be  expefted  I  fhould  advife  him  to  be 
any  other,  than  what  his  Parents  have 
brought  him  up,  and  incline  too  ;  efpe-* 
daily  among  Chriftians :  And  if  he 
happens  to  be  of  the  eftablifh’d  Reli¬ 
gion  of  his  Country ,  it  will  be  fo 
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much  the  more  For  his  Quiet,  Eafe  and 
Intereft. 

As  to  the  other  particulars,  I  lhall 
leave  them  to  the  good  and  prudent 
Management  of  himfelf  and  Governour; 
who  ought  no  doubt  to  be  as  1  have 
faid,  a  Man  of  Humility,  eafy  Conver- 
fation ;  not  ftubbom  in  Temper, or  rigid¬ 
ly  ftrift,  but  rather  a  Man  affable,  kind, 
free,  complaifant,  generous  and  indul¬ 
gent  in  any  thing  that  is  notvitious,  or 
very  extravagant ;  endeavouring  rather 
to  perfuade  him  by  the  ftrength  of  Rea- 
fon,  good  Manners,  Love  and  Friend- 
(hip,  then  by  heftoring  or  bouncing, 
which  rarely  does  any  good,  and  fhould 
rather  endeavour  to  make  himfelf  to  be 
efteemM  by  his  Pupil  as  a  Companion, 
than  as  a  Guard  or  Spy  upon  his  A&ions. 
To  this  I  fhall  add,  the  beft  Receipt 
againft  Love,  which  is  Exercife  both  of 
Body  and  Mind,  efpecially  the  latter  ; 
with  abfence  of  the  ObjeQ: :  Idlenefs 
being  the  Oyl  or  Feuel  for  that 
Fire,  and  was  that  which  degenerate 
the  greateft  Heroes,  a$  Alexander^  Han- 
nibdy  &C, 

As  to  the  coming  to  true  Knowledge, 
of  to  the  getting  of  right  Imprerfions,  or 
true  Notions  pf  things  ;  of  all  temporal 
nr  worldly  Affairs,  thorough  the  whole 
;  5  ^  Series 
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Series  of  our  Lives)  is  by  chufing,  and 
keeping  Company  with  the  truly  wife, 
prudent,  virtuous,  fober  and  good  tem¬ 
per’d  of  what  e’er  Degree  or  Rank  fo- 
ever. 

Wifdom  and  good  Temper,  are  the 
great  Signs  of  that  natural  Perfeftion 
of  the  Organization  ;  or  of  the  good 
State  ahd‘  Form  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids 
of  the  Body. 

Wifdom  and  Virture  are  the  true 
Hinges,  on  which  (all  the  great  and 
good  Affairs,  or  the  material  Praife 
worthy,  and  noble  Actions  of  human 
Life  do  turn  •  although  too  true , 
that  our  common  Affairs  now  adays, 
rather  turn  upon  the  Hinges  of  Am¬ 
bition,  Pride,  Avarice,  Folly  and  Vice. 
As  to  our  Managements,  Circumftan- 
ces ,  and  Application  to  Bufmefs  in 
the  World  :  I  have  already  hinted  fome~ 
thing  to  that  Purpofe,  in  the  foregoing 
Sheets,  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that  Pa¬ 
rents  are  to  ftudy  theGenious’s  Capaci¬ 
ties  and  Inclinations  of  their  Children, 
and  to  breed  and  give  them  Ideas  accor¬ 
dingly,  with  refpeft  to  the  ftudy  they 
are  proper,  and  intended  for,  which 
fhould  always  be  to  fomething,  fince 
Idlenefs  is  the  Mother  of  Drunkcnnefs, 
Debauchery,  or  all  manner  of  Vice  ;  and 
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probably  may  be  a  great  Caufe  of  fome 
Mens  being  fuch  miferable,  avaritious 
Wretches,  when  nothing  elfe  to  do,  but 
upon  the  continual  thinking  of  their 
Money,  and  the  Sums  they  are  to 
heap  up.  The  Turks,  whom  we  look 
upon  to  be  fuch  a  very  ignorant  People, 
are  furely  much  more  wife  than  ouf 
felves  in  that,  fince  even  the  greateffc 
of  them  divert  and  amufe  themfelves, 
by  learning  of  fome  Trade  or  Bufinefs ; 
and  probably  travelling  through  Turky ? 
and  to  Perjfa,  may  be  of  greater  ufe 
than  our  travelling  in  Europe ,  where 
we  {fill  feem  to  be  at  Home ,  both 
as  to  Culfoms  and  Manners ;  whereas, 
there  we  corneas  into  another  World, 
the  People,  their  Manners, .  Cuff oms, 
and  Livings  }  being  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent. 

Youth  are  to  confider  their  own 
Temperaments,  Capacities,  and  Incli¬ 
nation?,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  infinuate 
the  fame  to  their  Parents,  who  are  pro¬ 
bably  (if  wife,  and  not  byafs’d  by  a  foo- 
lifh  Fondnefs)  the  beft  Judges  of  their 
Capacities  and  Inclinations.  For  it  is 
better,  and  a  Man  may  make  a  good 
enough  Bookfeller,  Shopkeeper,  Attor¬ 
ney,  or  Apothecary;  whereas  he  may 
make  b>ut  an  indifferent  Divine,  Coun- 
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fel,  or  Phyfician;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  may  make  but  an  indifferent 
Shopkeeper,  Attorney,  or  Apothecary ; 
and  yet  might  have  made  a  good  Di¬ 
vine,  Counfel,  or  Phyfician.  Thus  the 
Oracle  of  Delphos ,  when  Cicero  ask’d 
what  Bufinefs  he  fhould  take  him¬ 
felf  too ;  made  anfwer,  and  bid  him 
follow  Nature.  'n ;  ihn 

But  what  is  moftly  taken  notice  of  in 
this  World,  are  the  common  Characters 
Men  take  upon  themfelves ,  and  are 
efteem’d  accordingly ;  for  every  Man  is 
imploy’d  according  to  the  Name  and 
Rank  he  puts  himfelf  in,  and  rarely 
otherwife  ;  for  if  an  Apothecary  fhould 
underftand  Phyfick  better  than  many 
Pliyficians  ,  yet  he  will  never  be  im¬ 
ploy’d  and  pay’d  as  fuch,  or  an  Attor¬ 
ney  as  a  Counfel,  although  he  fhould 
know  much  more ;  and  the  Reafon  is, 
he  not  having  rank’d  himfelf  in  that 
Clafs.  So  a  Coffee-man,  or  Vintner, 
will  never  be  regarded  or  efteem’d  as  a 
Politician,  although  he  fhould  under¬ 
ftand  it  e’er  fo  well.  And  for  this  Caufe  if 
a  Man  thinks  he  cannot  be  fo  well  in  a 
private  Condition,  as  in  the  more  pub- 
lick,  fplendid,  or  popular  Way,  let  him 
veft  himfelf  with  the  moft  reputed 
Name,  Title,  or  Character  that  his  Ca- 


pacity  and  Circumftances ,  (  efpecial- 
1 y  the  latter)  will  allow  of,  being  ac¬ 
cordingly  admitted ,  valued ,  and  e- 
fteepa’d  by  Courtiers  and  Women : 
For  one  who  takes  the  Title  of  a  Gen* 
tJ^man,  although  e’er  fo  good  for  no¬ 
things  fhall  be  preferable  to  an  ho¬ 
ned:  Shoe  maker,  or  Tradefman;  or  a 


good  for  nothing  Phyfieian,  to  any,  al¬ 
though  much  more  knowing  Apothe* 
cary,  &e. 

As  for  Money,  it  is  rather  to  be  got 
by  the  Methods  of  Buying  and  Selling, 
or  Merchandize  and  Ufury,  than  by 
the  more  ftudious  Applications  ;  for  if 
a  Man  applies  himfelf  to  any  of  thofe 
Ways,  wherein  there  are  great  Proba¬ 
bilities  or  Poffibility  of  making  a  For-* 
tune,  a  Man  of  Senfe  will  have  a  good 
Chance  for  it,  (efpecially  ifhecanaway 
with  the  common  little  Tricks  and 
Knaveries  of  the  World,  call’d  Sharp* 
nefs)  but  if  on  the  contrary,  he  applies 
himfelf  altogether  to  the  Mathematicks, 
Mufick,  Poetry,  Languages,  or  as  a 
School-Mailer  ;  there  is  fcarce  a  poffibi¬ 
lity  of  making  an  Eftate  out  of  any  of 
thefe,  or  not  eafily  out  of  the  more  in¬ 
ferior  Trades,  although  better  than 
out  of  the  former ;  in  a  Word,  in  all 
thofe  Bufindfes,  where  there  is  nei- 
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ther  much  Money  given,  nor  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  much  Money,  (as  in  that  Cafe, 
Ibme  ftill  fticks )  there  is  not  othefy 
wife  a  poffibility  of  making  any  great 
Eftate. 

But  let  me  flop  here,  leaft  I  have 
faid  too  much  ;  and  that  either  by  the 
more  knowing,  or  more  foolifh,  or  the 
more  invidious,  or  evil  natur’d  Criticks ; 
I  fhould  be  look’d  upon,  as  one  full  of 
Oftentation,  Folly  and  Vanity,  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  give  my  private  Opinion  to  .the 
World,  of  the  moft  weighty  Affairs  of 
human  Life  ;  and  may  probably  get  the 
parting  Blow  from  one  or  both  of  the 
Difputants  and  Fighters, or  Thanks  from 
neither,  as  thofe  who  go  to  feperate 
Quarrels.  But  as  to  this  Part,  I  muft 
run  the  Rifque  ;  and  to  the  firft  I  final! 
conclude ,  with  the  moft  ingenious 
Mounfieur  PafcJ,  that  all  Mankind  have 
their  particularVanities,  and  is  fo  fix’d  in¬ 
to  the  Heart  of  every  Man, that  a  Chym- 
ny-Sweeper,  a  Kennel-Raker,  or  clean¬ 
er  of  Shoes,  brag,  and  will  have  their 
Admirers ;  and  fo  will  the  Philofophers 
themfelves,  or  even  thofe  who  write 
againft  it,  have  the  Vanity  to  wifh,  that 
the  World  may  think  they  have  writ 
well  upon  it ;  and  as  he  fays,  fo  even  I 
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may  have  that  Vanity ;  fo  likwife  thofe 
who  read  it,  then  as  before,  let  us  con¬ 
clude  with  the  wife  Man ;  Vanity  of 
Vanities,  and  $11  is  Vanity  and  Vexation  of 
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Some  few 

THOUGHTS 


By  way  of 

QU/ERY- 

Qusery  ][.▼  *W  T* Hether  we  cm  be  my  way 

\l  ferv  ice  able  to  the  Almigh - 
▼  *  ty?  if  not ,  whether 

all  his  Commandments  were  not  given  for  the 
proper  Benefit  of  Mankind ,  or  the  common 
Good  of  human  Society  ? 

Quaery  II.  Whether  all  things  do  not  be¬ 
come  agreeable ,  or  fatisfactory  to  us,  difa - 
greeable  or  diff at  is  factory,  either  by  our  right 
or  byafs'd  Impreffions,  Ideas  or  Notions, 
from  good  or  bad  Education,  by  reading  or 
converfmg  ;  or  from  that  which  we  imagine 
and  find  to  be  our  Interejl  or  Satisfaction  ? 
Otherwife  from  the  different  Structure  and 
Form  of  the  Organs  or  Solids  ;  or  of  the  Me¬ 
diums,  Fluids  or  Liquids,  of  the  Body,  (cau- 
fing  the  different  Faffions  of  all  Creatures ) 
and  whether  thefe  together jor  fome  one  orother 
of  them,  be  not  the  occafion  of  all  Difputes  ? 

Quaery  III.  Or  whether  the  difference  of 
Opinions  proceed  not  from  the  difference  of  the 
1  *  .  Faffions^ 
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Pajfions,br  Structure  and  Form  of  the  Solids  j 
and  nature,  of  the.  Fluids  ;  excepting  when 
from  different  Ferns  given  by  Ideas  or  lm~ 
preffions ;  or  a  particular  Gift  from  God, 

Qusery  IV*  Whether  we  ought  ever  to  dif 
pute  about  thofe  things j  whhh  can  never  he 
determin'd  ;  or  whether  all  thefe  Cavils  of 
things, not  agreed  upon  by  all  good  yuirtuo  us  and 
wife  Men  ( efpecially  of  Cbrt films )  it  were  not 
better  they  were  let  alone,  than  troubled  with  ? 

Qusery  V.  Whether  in  place  of  bur  com - 
men  Wrangling  and  Controverfy^  we  ought 
not  rather  to  lejfen  the  Faults  of  our  Neigh¬ 
bours  or  Brethren,  of  different  Opinions } 
and  wholly  to  endeavour  Reconciliation  and 
'  Concord,  which  is  heavenly ,  as  preaching  of 
Divzfwn  is  diabolical  ? 

Qusery  VI.  Whether  if  we  know  a  Man's 
Interefi  (now  a-days)  we  may  not  for  the  mofi 
part  from  thence,  eafily  guefs  his  Religion  ? 

Qusery  VII.  Whether  if  a  Man  believes 
him] elf  to  be  in  the  right,  and  that  he  really 
thinks  he  alls  and  performs  the  Will  of  God 9 
as  he  truly  defign'd 9  that  be  not  fufficient  ? 

Qusery  VIII.  Whether  we  ought  not  ra¬ 
ther  to  judge  of  Mens  Religion  $  by  their 
Lives  and  Actions  $  than  from  their  Words  ? 

Qusery  I  ^.Whether  the  generality  of  Man¬ 
kind,  are  not  more  hufte  about  other  Peoples 
Religion  than  their  own  ? 

Qusery  X.  Whether  all  wife  and  reafona* 
hie  Men ,  ought  not  to  allow,  that  their 
,  .  Neighbours 
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Neighbours  have  as  good  Reafon  to  condemn 
their  private  Sentiments,  as  they  have  to  con¬ 
demn  their  Neighbours ,  excepting  thofe 
things  which  all  of  them  agree  to  be  wrong  ? 

Qusery  IX.  Who  is  to  be  judge  of  Wif 
dpm,  betwixt  the  hottontot  and  another ,  pr 
which  is  the  wifer  Man  f 

Quaery  XII.  Whether  a  Man  ought  ever 
to  difpute,  or  reafon  clofely  with  any  but  good 
Men,  friendly  Men,  difwterefed  Men ,  of 
good  Senfe,  good  Manners ,  good  Morals , 
without  Vanity, Pride  or  Ambition,  and  always 
in  private ,  and^  never  in  publick  ? 

Quaery  XIII.  Whether  we  do  not  rather 
judge  of  Men  and  Things,  Opinions  or  Wri¬ 
tings,  as  we  love  or  hate,  rather  than  as  they 
really  and  truly  are  f 

Qusery  XIV.  To  what  extravagant  De¬ 
grees  do  we  not  defend  the  Faults  of  thofe  we 
wifh  well,  and  as  much  condemn  the  good 
things  and  Properties  of  our  Enemies,  of 
thofe  we  have  no  Affection  to  ? 

Qusery  XV.  Whether  it  be  not  a  very 
hard  Matter,  to  judge  right,  and  without  a 
Byafs  either  of  Men,  or  of  things,  unlefs  a 
Man  be  very  wife,  generous  and  difnterejled j 
have  received  aljo  right  orjufl  Imprejjions  or 
Ideas  of  Things  l 

Qusery  XVL  Whether  Faith  can  be  ac- 
\  (paired,  or  whether  it  be  poffible  for  one  Man 
1  to  believe  more  than  another  5  but  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  Gift  of  God?  and  whether  that  Ble- 

I  H 
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fmg  may  not  be  an  Alteration  or  difference 
of  the  Structure  and  Temper  ament ,  or  the  'very 
change  of  the  Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  Body  ? 

Quaery  XVII.  Whether  it  be  in  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Jome  to  he  violent )  or  in  others  to  be 
moderate  ?  as  it  is  impoffible  a  Viper  fhould 
become  as  a  Do vp,or  a  Crocodile, ^Lamb* 
Qusery  XVIIL  Whether  it  be  not  fuffici - 
ent  for  us  to  know ,  that  our ,  Neighbour  is  a 
Chriflian,  a  Man  of  Virtue  and' good  Morals , 
without  examining  any  farther  into  more  pri¬ 
vate  or  particular  Notions  ? 

Quaery  XIX.  Whether  the  Viziers  and 
Cadees5  among  the  Turks,  are  not  as  good 
Judges  of  moral  jufice  betwixt  Man  and 
Manias  our  be (l Lawyers  with  theirEducation ? 

Quarry  XX J Whether  Education, Law, Phy- 
(ick ,  and  fome  parts  of  Divinity,  or  Religious 
Worjhip,  are  not  fabject  in  fome  meafure  to 

Changes ,  as  all  other  things  in  this  World . 

•  •  * 

N.  B.  We  may  often  be  in  hot  Dif- 
putes,  and  yet  both  right. 

FINIS. 


The  Authors  Ahfence  from  the  Prefs ,  has  occafiorPA  th$ 
following  ERRATA. 

X>Age  the  6.  L.  1 9«  after  Fortune  r.  Fall.  p.  18. 1. 16.  for  that r. [then. 

p.  25.  1.  30;  r.  Peripatetic k-  p.  43*  1.  II .  for, this  j.  thefe.  p.46. 1.19* 
Mathematician,  p.55. 1. 7.  for^orpufes,  r.  corpufcles.  p.  62. 1. 15.  r.  ^4b~ 
firatf.  p.  68. 1.  7.  for  pen  d,  r.  pin’d.  I.  14.  for  might,  r.  may.  p.  72. 1* 
2  3.  r.  Metaphyjicians.  p.  79. 1.  1 3.  for  Carriage,  r  Carcafs.  p.  10 1. 1.  8. 
fbr  obliged ,  r.  oblidge.  p.  1  n.  I.  J.  for  Weight,  r.  .wight*. 1. 7.  for  tifttal, 
r.  vfefntl. 
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